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Don't 
Talk 
So Much! 


The other day on the streetcar I overheard a man main- 
tain an unbroken monologue for half an hour. In vain his 
companion tried to cut in with a word now and then, but 
the steady flow of words continued uninterrupted. I could 
only think of the little quatrain that I learned as a boy: 


I love its gentle gurgle, 
I love its fluent flow; 

I love to wind my mouth up, 
And I love to hear it go. 


All of us know how irritating it is to be the victim of this 
kind of monologue, especially when we ourselves have 
something to say. We are as helpless before the verbal 
freshet as was the Wedding Guest at the hands of the 
Ancient Mariner. Our vocal cords are rusting from lack of 
use, our eardrums are flattened under the pitiless barrage, 
and still the spate of words continues. 

I wonder if that is the way God sometimes feels about 
our prayers. There are some things he would like to say 
to us, but we give him no chance, We turn the words of the 
boy Samuel around. Bde us it’s not, “Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant hears,” but, “Listen, Lord, for thy servant speaks.” 

I thought of this the other day as I passed a church whose 
front-lawn sign bore the words: Don’t talk so much when 
you pray; try listening. Certainly prayer was never meant 
to be a one-way street. It was designed to carry traffic in 
both directions. If we have any place in the Heavenly Fa- 
ther’s plan and purpose, there is undoubtedly guidance, 
warning, and encouragement which he wants to communi- 
cate to us. Some of these he wants to give to our minds 
in the form of impressions, intuitions, thoughts; others to 
our hearts and wills as gifts of inward peace and moral 


strength. But we can miss them if we persist in doing all 
the talking. 

Of course, prayerful reading of the Bible is the most prac- 
tical of all forms of listening to God. His Holy Spirit can 
take words which were first penned millenniums ago and 
direct them straight to our condition. Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridgé said that to him this was the surest of all proofs that 
the Scriptures were inspired: “They find me.” 

But guidance can also come to us from the Inner Voice 
to which we listen in receptive stillness. And we are urged 
to that kind of listening; the psalmist said, “My soul, be thou 
silent unto God.” In such prayerful silence, resolutions take 
form, and the hazy begins to clear; the soul's “invincible 
surmise” becomes more than a surmise, it gathers certainty. 
Names for our intercession come into our consciousness, 
unrecognized sins reveal themselves, courses of action be- 
come clear. 

Though it is certain that God wants us to use all our 
reasoning powers and our common sense so that we shall 
not become victims of mere “hunches,” yet the fact remains 
that we are not all-sufficient to ourselves. Sometimes our 
need for guidance is very great, though we ourselves may 
be the last to realize it. Then it is that we ought to claim 
the beautiful promise of Isaiah: “Your ears shall hear a 
word behind you, saying, “This is the way, walk in it,’ when 
you turn to the right or when you turn to the left.” 

I think we can be very sure that those hours which our 
Master spent in communion with the Father were not filled 
with his own speaking. And the petition is still apt for us: 
“Speak, Lord, for thy servant hears.” 

—RicHarp W. Graves 


Minister, The New Wilmington United Presbyterian Church 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 
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The three collegians striding across 
THE COVER are visiting the United 
Nations as part of a unique summer 
project sponsored by The United Pres- 
byterian Church. This is the second year 
that a group of college students, Ameri- 
cans as well as several from overseas, 
have met in New York for a summer- 
long look at the relationship of interna- 
tional affairs to Christian beliefs (see 
page 20). From left are Nancy Lindgren 
(Hastings College), Allen Bradford 
(University of Missouri), and Doris 
Singh (U.C.L.A.). 


Cecil Northcott 


In recognition of the anniversary of 
the World Council of Churches’ found- 
ing in Amsterdam, The Netherlands, in 
August of 1948, we present two Coun- 
cil pioneers, one writing about the other. 
The author, Cecil Northcott (above), is 
a veteran British editor and journalist 
who for many years was home secretary 
and literature superintendent of the 
famed London Missionary Society. The 
subject, John Baillie, Citizen of the 
Christian World, page 6, is the great 
Scottish teacher and author who is cur- 
rently a President of the World Council. 





Although some may think it’s a bit 
early in the year to talk about college, 
many a prospective freshman and his 
parents are thinking about that fast- 
approaching fall entrance day. Robert 
McAfee Brown presents an informal in- 
troduction to some Professors You May 
Meet, page 8. Dr. Brown is Auburn As- 
sociate Professor of Systematic Theology 
and Philosophy of Religion at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, and 
the general editor of the Layman’s 
Theological Library. 











“FULL 
TIME”’ 


PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES 


Your money in Presbyterian Annui- 
ties works “full time” for you. It 
works now to earn for you a good 
return as long as you live; and it also 
works for you and those you love, 
now and in the future, in the never 
ending work of the Church. 

Your money thus serves a purpose 
far above and beyond the ordinary 
business use—producing just as effec- 
tively for you now, but even more 
richly in the future for those who will 
gratefully remember your generosity. 

And you may purchase a Presby- 
terian Annuity with proven security 
and safety, sure of a generous return 
paid with unfailing regularity as long 
as you live, for Presbyterian Annui- 
ties have a record of successful opera- 
tion for over 70 years. 

With so much to gain for yourself 
and others in Presbyterian Annuities, 
mail the attached coupon for com- 
plete details. 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


‘Must Presidents Be 
Protestant?’ 


« Your interesting résumé of this dis- 
cussion [P. L., July 15, 1958] came on 
the heels of a directive to Roman Catho- 
lic attorneys in Santa Fe that they were 
not to secure divorces for Roman Catho- 
lics without permission from the Arch- 
bishop. 

This past year the Archbishop led a 


| successful political campaign which re- 


sulted in the ousting of every Prot- 
estant member from the Santa Fe School 
Board. 

The questions about fearing a Quaker 
President (we have had one) because of 
that body’s convictions about war, or a 
Christian Scientist President, out of con- 
cern for public health measures, overlook 


| the fact that neither of these groups has 
| ever entertained any political ambitions, 


nor attempted to influence its members 

in the conduct of their public offices. 
France was wrongly cited as a “Catho- 

lic” nation, which has not prejudiced the 


religious freedom of her citizens. Less 


| than one-sixth of France’s population is 


claimed by combined Roman Catholic 
and Protestant churches: Of these, less 


|than half ever take any active part in 


| religion. France is, at least in a passive 


| sense, atheistic or areligious. . . . 


No other church has declared-polit- 
ical-aspirations. One need not read 
Blanshard nor Nichols to document this. 
Let him get it from... Monsignor J. A. 
Ryan’s Catholic Principles of Politics, a 
textbook for Roman Catholic universi- 
ties, bearing the imprimatur of Cardinal 


| Spellman. 





| 


To the to whether a 


Roman Catholic candidate for the Presi- 


question as 
dency must submit to (embarrassing) 
questions which would not be asked the 
adherent of another faith, the answer 
is, “Yes.” —Paut CALvIN PAYNE 


Abiquiu, New Mexico 


‘Spiritual Healing: 


Two Progress Reports’ 


|« It was good news indeed to see a ref- 
/erence to spiritual healing in the July 


15th issue of PrespyTertan Lire. Dr. 
Warren's report on group cooperation 
in the various professions was especially 
enlightening—a big step toward oneness 
of thought, right human relationships, 


anahensnderontbenrimn ses sanevntoers |! and a clearer understanding of the true 


brotherhood of man. 


Heartfelt thanks to Dr. Warren, tp 
for stressing the danger of the emotion 
rather than the true spiritual response 
a healing service. That seems a diffiey 
hurdle for so many to whom the wor 
of Jesus the Christ, “Of myself I do noth 
ing; the Father that dwelleth within m 
he doeth the work,” are merely a state 
ment, rather than an eternal truth... 
All healing power comes from God, 
Sir William Osler, the great surgeon e 
pressed it, “I bound up his wounds. Go 


healed him.” —A. G. Montcom 
Santa Barbara, Califor 


An Example 
of Christian Love 


« I have just read the meditation “T 
Walk in Love” which appeared in th 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe of July 1. My hus 
band and I think that we have exp 
rienced a fine example of Christian lov 
One year ago this month a heavy 

caused the collapse of the west walls 
our basement. Since our insurance di 
not cover such a calamity and our budg 
did not allow for it, we were at a loss a 
to what to do. Early on the Saturday 
morning following the collapse, ten 
from our church, the Warren Aven 
Presbyterian Church of Saginaw, Michi 
gan, appeared, equipped with a grea 
variety of tools. All day these men, se¥ 
eral of whom we had never met, worked 
tearing down the wall, chipping mo 
from the salvageable cement blocks, a 
setting the place in order. Two of t 
wives cooked and served a lunch so t 
no time would be wasted. By the endd 
a long day of hard work, a great deal hag 
been accomplished, and the job ahead 


| 


did not seem so impossible. 

In the weeks that followed, we we 
constantly reminded of the meaning @ 
Christian brotherhood. Every day ors 
someone from the church joined mf 
husband in his tedious task of recor 
structing the wall. This action had vey 
little to do with personal affection. As! 
mentioned. we did not know some of 0 
helpers. It arose from the Christian con 
cern which compels men, upon recog 
nizing a need, td act. 

My husband and I have belonged t 
a church all our lives, to this particu 
church about five years. But, throug 
this experience, we learned a great de 
about the Kingdom of God. 

—Joy Fercusos 
Saginaw, Michi 
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MEDITATION by Ansley Cunningham Moore 
Bearing Your Burdens 


Cast your burden on the Lord, and he 
will sustain you. (Psalm 55:22 

Come to me, all who labor and are 
heavy-laden, and I will give you rest. 
(Matthew 11:28) 


Seager carries a burden. It may be 
a physical deformity or poor health 
generally. For many a spouse it is an 
irritable and irritating mate. Then again, 
another may find it an unruly desire, 
loneliness, lack of joy and victory in 
religion. These are some of the burdens 
which lurk in the background of our 
thoughts and rob us of our serenity. 

Now, the largest group of The Psalms 
has to do with burden-bearing, or per- 
sonal supplications. I love the rugged 
men who wrote these psalms about their 
personal troubles. In imagination I can 
see them with their bearded faces, sun- 
tanned skin, and wind-blown hair as they 
pleaded with the Almighty to do some- 
thing about their distress. All through 
these psalms where men are praying 
about their burdens, there are the 
“moans of aching flesh” and “the anguish 
of distraught minds.” 


In these psalms there is help for us 
under the load. Two old sayings come 
to mind, One is: “God measures our 
backs before placing a cross upon them.” 
The other: “God tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb.” Every time I hear the 
latter I have a mental picture of the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, holding 
back with his sovereign hands the icy 
blasts because one of his lambs is cold. 
God is like that. 


In reading the Psalter prayers of per- 
sonal supplication, we learn that we 
must pray persistently for our situation 
to change even when our minds cannot 
accept our predicament. An unshatter- 
able faith tells us to go on asking for 
help as Jesus taught in the parable of 
the unrighteous judge, “that they ought 
always to pray and not lose heart.” “Bat- 
tering the gates of heaven with storms 
of prayer” is one of the characteristics 
of Biblical religion. Even while we 
acknowledge the will of God, we must 
go right on asking as did the psalmist 
when he said, “O God of my salvation, 
I have cried day and night before thee.” 
Why pray when conditions are un- 
changed? Emerson answered that: “No 


man ever prayed heartily without learn- 
ing something.” 

Again, by reading the Psalter prayers 
of supplication we learn that in prayer 
it is possible to transcend our trouble. 
The great spirits of the Christian faith 
have learned to approach their trouble 
with the attitude that here is a chance 
for victory, an opportunity for a triumph. 
In Triumph and Tragedy, Winston 
Churchill gives a full description of the 
battle of Leyte Gulf in World War IL. 
There the power of the Japanese Navy 
was broken; Admiral Kirita was defeated 
and prevented from destroying General 
MacArthur’s amphibious fleet. My point 
is that Admiral Halsey, Admiral Carney, 
and others looked upon the situation not 
as an opportunity for defeat, but for vic- 
tory. How do you look upon a burden— 
as an opportunity for defeat or victory? 
The attitude we take as we approach our 
problem makes all the difference in the 
world. 


Melville in Moby Dick makes the im- 
portant point that in the midst of trouble 
one can always sound a note of joy, even 
delight. “On the starboard hand of every 
woe, there is a sure delight; and higher 
the top of that delight, than the bottom 
of the woe is deep.” 


Every minister wants his people to 
come to him with their burdens. Talking 
about our problems with an outsider 
who is sympathetic is one of the ways 
God uses in helping us to bear them. 

One of the high points of the Old 
Testament is that passage where, as 
Moses is keeping the flock of his father- 
in-law, God appears in a flame of fire and 
says to Moses: “I have seen the affliction 
of my people. . . .” In Green Pastures the 
Lord God hears about trouble down on 
earth. Finally, he takes down his hat and 
his cane and says to Gabriel, “I’se gwine 
down to earth to my people.” 


In the New Testament, we are close 
to the heart of the Gospel when we read 
of God incarnate carrying a cross, a 
burden, that was not his own, This 
means that the sovereign God of this 
universe knows about crosses, and sor- 
rows, and burdens. So—“Cast your bur- 
den on the Lord, and he will sustain 
you.” And—“Come to me, all who labor 
and are heavy-laden, and I will give you 
rest.” 


JOHN BAILLIE, CITIZE} 


A warmhearted, scholarly Scotsman is the chi 


by CECIL NORTHCOTT 


“Are you Scottish or American, ] 
Baillie?” 

“I'm haif and haff.” 

Such is the reputed retort of & 
Highlander John Baillie, President of 
World Council of Churches, to one ¥ 
badgered him about his _transatla 
character. He’s fifty-fifty, not in bir 
but in affection and outlook. He’ 
much at home in the leafy walks 
Princeton and on the pavements of N 
York as he is in walking down Prin 
Street, Edinburgh. But wherever he 
he’s a sound Presbyterian church 
with a liking for his churchmar 
within an ecumenical atmosphere, 
an unmitigated belief in what the 
Spirit is now doing in drawing 
churches together into one company. 


* ALL began in 1886 in a Scotti 
manse on the Gairloch, far up 
Wester Ross, where the winds blow 
and the sea mists sweep in from t 
Hebrides. It was a place of cool think 
and warm hearts. There was not 0 
John in the home but Donald, too, ! 
younger Baillie whose death so rece 
robbed the Scottish Church and 4 
whole of Protestantism of a schol 
saint and writer. 

Two such boys from one Scotti 
manse must have meant a proud fatl 
and mother, John Baillie, in his bot 
And the Life, Everlasting, pictures! 
home: 

I am sitting on my father’s 
knee in the day-nursery of a 
manse in the Scottish High- 
lands, contentedly gazing 
into the fire which burns 
brightly on the hearth. My 
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Presbyterian representative in the World Council of Churches 


father asks me what is the 
chief end of man and I reply, 
with perfect readiness, that 
man’s chief end is to glorify 
God and to enjoy him for 
ever. 
John says he answered “with perfect 
eadiness” as his father took him through 
e Shorter Catechism. He has been 
ping so ever since, never speaking with- 
t something to say, and always saying 
simply and clearly. John Baillie is the 
horter Catechism brought up to date. 
Dne often wishes, after sitting for weary 
ours in church discussions, that he 
ould write a “Catechism for Clerics,” 
elling them what to say and when to 
op. 
It was not only the Gairloch Manse 
hat helped in the making of John Baillie, 
t the Inverness Royal Academy—the 
hool of many a tough Scottish mind. 
en came Edinburgh University, and 
e Universities of Jena and Marburg. 
twas medals and prizes all the way for 
ohn, with first class the 
hools, and then a call to be assistant 
inister at Broughton Place Church, 
dinburgh. 
The first World War took him to 
rance as Director of Education for the 
M.C.A. This was the experience which 


honors in 


hid the beginnings of his dominant con- 
ern for the expression of religious truth 

terms which the ordinary man can 
nderstand and which make his own 
books a delight to read. 

Then came John Baillie’s discovery of 
orth America. From 1919 to 1934 he 
eld professorships in Canada, and at 
uburn Seminary and Union Seminary 
nm New York, But it was also North 
merica’s discovery of John Baillie. 


UGuUst 15, 1958 


Looking down the list, it would appear 
that almost every lecture foundation of 
any eminence has had him as lecturer. 
He has swung round the United States 
from seminary to seminary lighting a 
path of truth and wisdom wherever he 
has gone. The Scottish divine is always 
welcome back again because Baillie is 
not a repeater but a creator, a graceful, 
logical thinker who—if he doesn’t look 
very happy while he’s lecturing—is 
happy and companionable on paper as 
well as in person. 

There is the expected dourness about 
him—even a sad note—as if the cares of 
the non-Christian world weighed heav- 
ily, which they undoubtedly do, There 
is no bright flash about John Baillie, but 
rather a kind of exact humor which is 
richer than pawky and deeper than dry. 
At the 1956 meeting of the World Coun- 
cil Central Committee at Davos, Switzer- 
land, the Committee had had a long 
argument about sending a message to 
the Patriarch of Moscow. A subcommit- 
tee had wrestled at length with the text 
of the telegram. It was going to be a long 
one and was a bit too wordy for Baillie. 
He immediately slipped down to the 
post office and discovered that it would 
cost 150 dollars to send. After this infor- 
mation was shared, another, shorter tele- 
gram went saying exactly what was 
meant. Scottish, of course, but typical of 
Baillie too. 

After fifteen vears of teaching in North 
America, John Baillie was called home 
as a professor at New College in the 
University of Edinburgh, In 1950 he 
became Principal of New College, the 
chief seat of learning in the Church of 
Scotland. Those years rich_ in 
achievement, both in scholarship and in 


were 


affairs, but also in the essential calling 
of Baillie’s life—the training of men for 
the sacred ministry. 

He is a student’s man, and a theologi- 
cal student’s man, too. He knows their 
curious quirks, the dangers of their call- 
ing, and the glory of what it means to be 
a minister. The vision that was opened 
on the shores of the Gairloch as the boy 
gazed into the bright fire and recited 
the Shorter Catechism has never faded, 
and many hundreds of men in the min- 
istry regard themselves as Baillie’s men. 
Their affection for him is reflected in the 
celebrated doggerel which Edinburgh 
men used to recite at his lectures: 

Baillie, Baillie, 

Tell me the answer, do 
Why isn’t Plato in the canon, too? 
His Greek is neater 

Than Second Peter 

And he wasn't a difficult Jew. 

He also did something else for the- 
ological learning in Edinburgh, He 
opened its doors to American students, 
and conjured up an ocean of ideas for 
them to research in order to gain an 
Edinburgh Ph.D. Some of his university 
peers might have wondered about the 
wisdom .of this, but Baillie has always 
had his eye on the American ministry 
he knows and loves, and on what the 
lifelong effect of residence and study in 
the Scottish capital might be on a prom- 
ising young man (and usually on the 
young man’s wife, too). 

The highest honor the Scottish Church 
can offer—the Moderatorship of the Gen- 
eral Assembly—came to Dr. John Baillie 
in 1943, but a year before that he had 
presided over one of the most significant 
commissions that the Scots’ Kirk has ever 

(Continued on page 28) 
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PROFESSORS 


YOU MAY MEET 


College teachers have a variety of approaches and 


attitudes, and one can learn from all of them 


and yet forge his own ideas on faith and life 


If you're starting to college this fall, you're going to 
find that the people on the far side of the desk in the front 
of the room are perhaps a shade different from your high 
school home room teacher. 

If you have a child starting to college this fall, you'll 
probably get letters telling you a great deal about the 
dormitory, the new roommate, the campus, and then pos- 
sibly (if there’s time) a word or two about what goes on 
in the classroom. 

What follows, therefore, is offered as a kind of orientation 
course for new college students and their parents. It de- 
scribes four kinds of college professors. This doesn’t mean 
every kind, or the only kinds, or even (on some campuses) 
the most typicai. It doesn’t attempt to delineate the “Chris- 
tian professor” or describe what constitutes the “ideal 
teacher.” It merely offers a few comments about the types 
that are most likely to be new and different to the Presby- 
terian freshman who wanders for the first time into a class- 
room at a big state university, or a small private college, 
or, indeed, almost any institution of higher learning. 


Be M.A.—with ad twist 


The easiest type of college teacher to spot, perhaps, and 
actually the most harmless, is the one with a certain kind 
of M.A. attitude about him—in this case an M.A, which 
means “Militant Atheist.” He is the one who points out 
rather cutely that he is a man with no invisible means of 
support, and who goes on to parade his deep and abiding 
faith in atheism at the slightest provocation. If he finds 
out that you come from a church background, you're in 
for it. Sly digs in class, little asides daring you to prove the 
existence of God, an astonishing familiarity with all of the 
hard parts of the Bible, long excursions away from the 
subject matter of the course to show how washed-up re- 
ligion is—all the outward signs are familiar. The militant 
atheist often seems to flourish in the psychology department, 
or the sociology department, though you can find him any 
place. 

If you found out a little more about him, you would 
probably discover that his parents forced him to go to 
Sunday school, probably not a very good one at that, and 
that at the age of ten he grandly repudiated religion, and 
has been repudiating ever since a brand of religion which 
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is scarcely palatable to an intelligent ten-year-old, a 
which ought to be repudiated by everybody past his e 
teens. 

Usually, the militant atheist is flailing a dead horse. Th 
very cocksureness with which he parades his atheism, th 
constant necessity for him to declare his unbelief, make hi 
whole position slightly suspect. He doth, very often, prote 
too much. He is a troubled soul. This is one of the rease 
he gets so emotional about it. What a dirty trick it wo 
be if there were a God after all. This thought must} 
stifled at all costs. And you're the ones who have to t 
the rap. 






2. Professor Positivist 

There is another kind of professor who may also be 
atheist, but who will be harder to come to terms wit 
Where the militant atheist may hold his position for 
sorts of emotional reasons, this second kind has a ve 
consistent position all worked out. Let’s call him Profess 
Positivist. He may not use that word (and you can forg 
it if it is no help), but he subscribes to a philosophic 
position known as “logical positivism,” which says in effed 
that the only things which are real are the things which a 
be counted, measured, and observed by the methods 1 
modern science. This doesn’t mean that Professor Positivi 
is found only in the chemistry lab, or up on top of t 
physics building measuring wind velocity. He is far mo 
likely to be found in the English seminar or in the psyche 
ogy department. 

His approach may be very subtle, and you may have 
a thorough indoctrination of his creed before you reali 
it. He will question you when you use what he calls “em 
tive” words, that is, words having to do with our feeling 
and emotions (which can’t be measured) and ask ste 
“What do you mean by that?” Justice. Truth. Courag 
Love. Loyalty. Be prepared to be raked over the coals 
you use words like that without séme definable and med 
urable kind of content to them. When he asks you to @ 
scribe the college, you'd better not come back with @ 
nonsense about your beloved Alma Mater. He'll probab 
be after a starkly factual description of the buildings. 

Now Professor Positivist performs a real service, esp 
cially to the Christian, in forcing the Christian to be mo 
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by Robert MeAfee Brown 


precise, and in challenging the very roots of the Christian's 
aith. To be asked, “What do you mean by that?” is a 
ery healthful and humbling experience, good for the soul 
hich Professor Positivist denies you have. To give as 
actual and objective an account as you can of a thing 

good for your powers of observation and keeps you 
om vague and sentimental nonsense. 

But be careful about going all the way with Professor 
Positivist. For he is really saying, in a bad paraphrase of 
st. Paul, “Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
re of good report, must be defined in conformity with 
cientific method.” Which means, “If you can't demon- 
trate it, it ain’t so.” It’s nonsense, in the most literal mean- 
ng of that word, i.e., non-sense. You may have emotions, 
but don’t attach any significance to them. You may believe 
God, but don’t try to suggest that the God you believe 
really exists. If you think he exists, Professor Positivist 
vill demand that you produce him, or demonstrate that he 
pxists in the same way you can demonstrate that a table 
pxists, or that 2 plus 2 equals 4, or that the sum of the 
terior angles of a triangle always equals 180 degrees. 
Professor Positivist, you see, has his own faith. He hasn't 
lisavowed faith. He’s merely disavowed one particular 
brand, and substituted for it a most fantastic faith in science. 
Science says” means for him the same thing that the phrase 
hus saith the Lord” meant to the prophets. In this day 
pnd age, it takes some believing. To assert, “I believe that 
n the long run science will solve all our problems” is at 
east as difficult to believe as “On the third day he rose 
again from the dead.” And it is particularly interesting that 
t is not the physical scientists these days who believe in 
he all-sufficiency of science—they’re scared stiff by what 
science has done, and they realize that something is needed 
0 direct human nature which is far different from what 
is needed to control just plain nature. No, it’s the social 
Scientists, by and large, who are victims of this position, 
and who are caught themselves in the same kind of “cul- 

ral lag” which they are always attributing to religion. 

So when you run across Professor Positivist, learn from 
him what you can, but keep probing to find out what his 
own hidden and spoken or unspoken assumptions are. And 
oul discover when you fall in love with that cute sopho- 
more in your English literature course that there are a lot 
of areas of life which don’t have their truth determined 
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merely by their conformity to the rigors of scientific method. 


3. Dr. Objective 


You'll meet a third type of professor, Dr. Objective. 
Here is a man who knows a lot of facts. And Dr. Objective 
claims to be completely impartial about his way of pre- 
senting them. If he teaches history, he'll begin by. telling 
you how many people teach history from a biased point 
of view. He'll point to some Roman Catholic historian’s 
whitewashing the Inquisition, or he'll speak with scorn of 
Toynbee’s importing religion into his study of history, or 
he'll give you some delicious samples of the Marxist re- 
writing of history to conform to the party line. All these 
people, he'll say, color their presentation so that they can 
make a point. They all distort history to fit their own pre- 
conceived pattern. But I, he will conclude, all I give are 
the facts, and then you can draw your own conclusions. 

If Dr. Objective is teaching religion, he'll suggest that 
the liberals have rewritten the Bible, how the neo-orthodox 
have distorted the Bible, how the Roman Catholics have 
discarded the Bible, and then he'll assure you that you and 
he are not going to import any dogmas or creeds into the 
study of the Bible in his course. This is going to be strictly 
objective, approaching the material without presupposi- 
tions, looking at the Bible as literature in the same way 
that you would examine Homer or Dante as literature. 
What we're after, he'll say, is the facts—not some distorted 
theological interpretation. 

Or, if Dr. Objective is teaching English, he'll give you 
examples of how certain writers have claimed that the 17th 
century is the golden age of literature, or the 18th century, 
or the 19th century, or the 20th century, But this reading 
of value-judgments into the objective study of literature 
is not for him. No, sir. What we're after, he will inform 
you, is “the facts.” 

Now your initial reaction to Dr. Objective will probably 
be one of immense relief. This is what you have been 
waiting for. You will remember that high school history 
course, in which the teacher was so conscious of the local 
super-patriots breathing down his neck that he didn’t dare 
say anything derogatory about any American, living or 
dead, with the exception of Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Harry S. Truman. Having recognized the specious char- 
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acter of such “education,” you will be glad to learn that 
here is a professor who will call a spade a spade, and who 
won't be afraid that some vigilante group will get him 
put out of the classroom. 

But take a second look. We can grant that a high degree 
of objectivity is desirable and still recognize that no one— 
least of all a teacher—is fully objective. For everybody 
teaches from a point of view. There breathes no man who 
has a fully objective attitude. Look at history, religion, and 
literature as examples. 

In no field, perhaps, is the claim to teach with full 
impartiality more suspect than in the teaching of history. 
Let’s assume that your professor has carved out some small 
segment of man’s total experience to teach you, say History 
11, “The Development of Western Civilization from the 
Death of Julius Caesar to the Present Day,” a nice manage- 
able one-semester course. He has to organize his material, 
he has to stress certain events, leave out other events, ignore 
this movement and call attention to that one. And unless 
he does it on a completely random, helter-skelter basis, 
he will do it in terms of certain presuppositions of his own, 
which he inevitably imports into his lectures, his choice 
of readings, and so forth. 

His approach to the Reformation, for example, will be 
very different, depending on whether in his private life 
he is an atheist, an economic determinist, a Roman Catholic, 
a Presbyterian, or a Unitarian. For history is not only what 
happened, it is what people think about what happened. 
To look at history from the vantage point of the Christian 
faith is no greater a sin-than looking at it from the vantage 
point of Marxist faith, or faith in so-called objectivity, or 
faith in the destiny of the Third Reich. It is not a sin to 
have a point of view. The only sin is to try to mask one’s 
point of view and claim that it isn’t there. That is the sin 
into which Dr, Objective is continually falling. 

Look at that Dr. Objective in the Religion Department. 
He, you remember, says that in his course there will be no 
presuppositions smuggled in. You will read the Bible not 
as an “infallible book,” or as the Word of God, or as a 
record of the Chosen People, you will read it simply for 
what it is, great literature. But the minute he makes this 
statement, he has smuggled in a whole nest of presupposi- 
tions. For this is one, but only one, of a great many ways 
of looking at the Bible. It is not necessarily the “true” way 
or the unbiased way. It may actually obscure rather than 
illumine the content of the Bible. If you think, for example, 
that St. Paul sat down to write “great literature,” you are 
in for a sad disillusionment. The point is that Professor 
Objective’s approach is not an objective approach, lacking 
in dogmatic presuppositions. It is a very biased partial ap- 
proach, full of dogmatic presuppositions. 

The point at stake is not to start an argument about 
reading the Bible as literature. The point is only to suggest 
that this approach, like any other approach, is shot full of 
presuppositions—and don’t let Dr. Objective tell you other- 
wise, If his presuppositions can be gotten out in the open 
where they belong, then there is a healthy situation, out 
of which real education can come. 

This should clear up the matter of the English professor 
as well. Any professor of literature makes value judgments, 
Your particular teacher probably has you read Robert Frost 
and does not spend much, if any, time on Edgar A. Guest. 
He may assign you novels by William Faulkner, but he 
lets you read Mickey Spillane on your own time. He puts 
more stress on Shakespeare than on Ben Jonson. Every 


such decision means that he has brought his critical faculj 
into play. You are not getting “just the facts.” You 

getting an interpretation of the facts. Just be aware 
that, and you'll have won half your educational battle, 


4. Mr. Hopeful (Dewey-eyed 
version) 

Let’s look at one more professorial type whom you’ 
liable to encounter. This is the Dewey-eyed optimist, 
received his graduate training under the influence of som 
one who was under the influence of someone like Jo} 
Dewey. He has rejected such things as sin and replacg 
them by salvation through education. He really belieyg 
that if you show a person the right thing, he will do; 
or can be trained to do it. 

His creed can be summed up in the words Credo j 
hominem—“I believe in man.” He is glad that the prop 
are being knocked out from under conventional religio, 
because he believes that religion was a crutch designe 
to keep men from realizing their full potentiality. 
thinks that we have emerged from the primitive work 
of worshiping nature, and from the medieval world d 
worshiping God, and that we have now come into the 
and mature world of worshiping man. Only as we beliey 
in ourselves can we order and ordain the future. Onl 
as we express faith in humanity can we build the brothe: 
hood of man. Only as we believe people to be decent ani 
capable of peace, can we have a peaceful world. His heart 
is very much in the right place. He wants the same thing 
you do—a peaceful, secure world, where persons are im 
portant. He will go through a good many sacrifices 
achieve it. Where he sees social evil, he works to elimi 
it, and where he sees bigoted individuals, he tries to & 
lighten them. And his teaching is imbued with all of th 
hopes and aspirations of men through the ages as th 
look forward to the new day which is always about 
dawn, and so far never has, but soon will. 

And it all sounds wonderful. But it all also soundsa 
little unlikely and old-fashioned in the Atomic Era. F 
we have seen, within the lifetimes of this year’s freshme 
entrants, all sorts of forces unleashed—not simply the brané- 
new forces of atomic destruction, but the ever-recurring 
forces of evil within the human heart. We have seen how 
ingenious men can be in devising ways to slay their fellow 
men. But more than that we have seen how cunning cat 
be their ways of dominating other men—by brainwashing 
insidiously clever propaganda, and all the rest. We 
seen that along with all the potentialities for good in m 
there are some depraved and demonic depths. It is thé 
side of the picture that the Dewey-eyed optimist fails ® 
see. 

You must not see this side of things so centrally that you 
see nothing else, and surrender to total gloom. But you 
must see in yourself, and in all your fellow men, a streak 
of perversity that the optimist thinks will disappear very 
soon, but which the Christian has to be willing to cal 
by the stern name of sin. Otherwise, .you will be opening 
yourselves to a great disillusionment, You have much 
learn from the optimist about dedication, and sacrifice, 
and hope. But he has some things to learn, too. 

These, then, are four types of college professors, Youll 
meet others as well. But you'll probably meet these, Dont 
sneer at them or dismiss them. They may help you grow 
up by thrusting a few real challenges your way. 
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ew Trends 
n Religious Art 


iT raveling show, “God and Man in Art,” visits a boys’ prep school 


by Mary Seth 


“Some people get quite a jolt when they see that welded 
steel crucifixion,” said Bartlett Hayes as he walked up the 
marble steps that approached the “God and Man in Art” 
exhibition. “They think it’s sacrilegious, To me it symbolizes 


ithe whole show. It is dramatic. The whole show is dra- 


matic. 
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“I wanted this exhibition,” said Mr. Hayes, who is di- 
rector of the Addison Gallery of American Art, an integral 
part of Phillips Academy in Andover, Massachusetts, “be- 
cause I felt it was an important one for the students to see. 

“In the final examination I asked each boy to discuss the 
work of art which appealed to him most. Several chose this 


Three-panel painting, Absalom (left) by Joyce Treiman, was 
an attention getter. Viewers who knew the story enjoyed 
telling it to less knowledgeable members of group. Phillips’ 
Academy student described it: “You could almost feel Absa- 
lom struggling and could sense his pain. He is in the trees 
hanging by the hair, and all his enemies are poking swords 
into him, The wild colors represent fierce emotions. At first 
it seems complete chaos because it is almost abstract, then 
the story began to emerge.” Center is Madonna and Child by 
Anna Walinska, Right, Trinity, three wool panels by 
Mariska Karasz. 
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New Trends 


in Religious Art 
(CONTINUED) 


Crucifixion. A sixteen-year-old thought the use of steel was 
effective because it seemed suitable to the gaunt and elon- 
gated figure of Christ, which gave an effect of suffering. 
One liked the way the wounds were tinged with gold, 
achieving the ‘significant symbolism of the golden wounds 
of salvation.’ Another thought the crooked cross emphasized 
the fact that nothing about the crucifixion was right, and 
made the deed seem more grotesque.” 

The exhibition, composed of 150 examples of religious 
art and architecture created during the last ten years by 
American artists, opened in the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Houston, Texas, in March; will tour museums in ten cities 
until April, 1959. Organized by the American Federation 
of Arts, the “God and Man in Art” show includes paint- 
ings, sculpture, prints, examples of graphic design, ritual 
objects, hangings, and stained glass, executed in the Judeo- 
Christian tradition, Also featured is a section of photo- 
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graphs, models, and color transparencies which show some 
recently built churches and synagogues. One is the First 
Presbyterian Church in Stamford (see P.L., Feb. 16, 1957), 
another the Kresge Chapel at M.I.T. (see P.L., Sept. 21, 
1957). Designers include such well-known architects a 
Pietro Belluschi, Eero Saarinen, Lloyd Wright, and _ the 
firm Harrison and Abramowitz. 

That the welded steel crucifixion did set the mood for 
the entire show was established as soon as the main gallery 
was entered, Pietd by Siegfried Reinhardt depicted Mary 
holding the dead body of Christ, her face pressed to his. 
A little farther along, the Meeting of the Martyrs by George 
Ratkai, painted in pinks, violets, creams, and grays, por 
trayed one who had died on the cross, one by fire, one by 
beheading, another pierced with darts. Others in this same 
category: Abraham Rattner’s Crucifixion in Blue, very 
nearly abstract, painted in rich stained-glass colors, with 
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Above are three quite dissimilar interpretations of the 
crucifixion. Left is Juan Nickford’s agonized, contorted 
figure, which hangs at entrance to exhibit, Center is the sym- 
bolic, rather than suffering, figure of Louis Feron’s Christ, 
of cast silver bronze with gold crown of thorns, The third 
(right) approaches the ultimate in symbolism, There is no 
face, simply an indication of the head. “TI like this,” a small, 
dark woman with a foreign accent said. ““No one can show 


HIS face.” 


the blues predominant; and the most sensational painting 
in the show, Joyce Treiman’s Absalom. 

One room was darkened to display actual stained-glass 
panels lighted electrically. Subjects included: And There 
Was Light, The Burning Bush, Tower of Babel, Lord’s 
Prayer, and Crucifixion, the latter encrusted with crushed 
particles of glass for accent. 

Lou Tilley’s The Robe, a small painting of a curious size 
(12 x 48 inches), could easily be missed. It was singled 
out by a student. “I looked at the picture and saw the 
soldiers playing dice for the robe in the pink desert, The 
pink seemed to bring a feeling of such immensity that I 
almost felt lost in it. All at once I felt the loneliness and the 
quiet solemnity of the scene. The crosses in the background 
brought out to me the true majesty of Christ being crucified. 
I felt that—in spite of the fact that I am Jewish and the 
whole concept is against my religious background.” 
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Not everybody liked this contemporary approach to re- 
ligious art; some found it strange. Others discovered that 
as the strangeness wore off, however, the meaning came 
through. 

The foreword to the “God and Man in Art” catalog con- 
tains the following: “The need to find in our church forms 
some contemporary expression is being felt by the people 
themselves. They are no longer satisfied to retire on the 
seventh day of the week to the dim Gothic or Romanesque 
past, but think of their church or temple as being a part 
of their daily lives. They respect tradition but know that it 
should manifest itself in a continuing vitality, flowing along 
with the demands of each century; stemming from the past, 
but keeping itself continually young.” 

Bartlett Hayes puts it this way: “The conviction and 
integrity of an effective church today lies in the fact that it 
emerges from the world today.” 


“« 
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Members of Piston Pounders are installing an e 
head as pastor Albert L. Jeandheur (with coat and 
of Oceanside Presbyterian Church drops in at the 
garage and clubhouse to visit weekly business me 
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A Street-Corner Gang 
Grows Up 





A score of teen-age boys in Oceanside, New York, was one ye; 
a foot-loose gang headed for trouble; the next, a_ discipline 


group pledged to “safety, courtesy, and service” on the highwé 


by James W. Hoffman 


Last Labor Day week end at an intersection in Oceansi 
Long Island, two cars collided. A mother and her small s 
and daughter were thrown clear of the wreckage and ld@y 
severely injured, in the street. The father was trapped 
the car, stunned and helpless. Hearing the crash, a sm}, 
crowd of people from nearby houses began to gather. 

Suddenly a tall, carrot-haired boy in jeans and a mare 
jacket joined the group and took charge. He assigned 
woman to call the police, covered the victims, and beg 
directing traffic away from the wreckage. 

The mother and both children recovered, A newspaphyily- 
account which singled out the red-haired boy as hero } Th, 
the incident identified him as Howard Robinson, a memb}hen 
of the Piston Pounders, a local hot-rod club, But Red hi 
self did not feel that he had done anything remarkable. 













was only the most dramatic of a score of driving misha 
ranging from flat tire to serious accident, in which meml Pas 
motorists. Frequently the beneficiary of a boy’s skill 
mechanic will offer to pay; he receives a polite refusal a 
a card which reads: “You have just been helped by a me 
ber of the Oceanside Piston Pounders, a hot-rod d 





dedicated to safety, courtesy, and service.” Thus this cl 
Charles Schleich (second from left), who is studying to and others like it throughout the, country, are seeking 
become a minister, helped twenty-odd boys steer the dispel the popular conception of hot-rodders as the juveni 
course of their hot-rod club during its formative months. delinquents of the highway. 

The Oceanside hot-rod club was developed in the spri 
of 1957, a direct outgrowth of a tragedy. Ralph Farnham, 
high-school boy known as “Mouse” because of his qui 
manner, secretly borrowed a gun. Two weeks later, withe} 
any announcement or warning, he went into the cellar 
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is home and shot himself through the face. 

Neither Mouse nor his family had been church-going 
ple. But his steady girl, Judy Leathers, was active in 
Westminster Fellowship, and her father was an elder in 
e Oceanside Presbyterian Church. Thus pastor Albert L. 
andheur learned of the suicide almost immediately, and 
alled on the bereaved parents. At their request he con- 
ucted the funeral service and interment, which were at- 
nded by some fifty of Mouse’s teen-age friends. 

“What a picture they made at the cemetery,” the pastor 
calls. “The sober black hearse followed by a string of 
’SP@Paily-painted jalopies.” 

hero! The minister had barely returned from the cemetery 
nem then two boys he had never seen before entered his office. 
“dt hi hey were spokesmen for a circle of Mouse’s closest friends, 
able. ey said, The group wanted to get something for the 
ishafthurch as a memorial for Mouse. 

emb4 Pastor Jeandheur pondered. He might suggest purchase 
Nf a cross or hymnals, and the matter would be quickly 
skill Hosed. 
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But he knew these boys and their friends by repute. They 
‘ Meonstituted a street-corner gang which was under obser- 
d clifation by the police. They hadn’t been in any serious 
is clufrouble yet, but had taken to hanging around in taprooms 
king @nd waxing loud and rough after a few rounds of beer. Why 
uvenifot ask them to build something for the church—something 
hat would take long enough to give him a chance to know 
spritthem better? 
ham} Over several weeks of evenings a dozen boys worked 
> quffn designing and building a mahogany worship center for 
vithe}’ > youth department. The fellows had thirty-three dollars, 
sar 
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but when the wood proved more expensive than they had 
expected, the church contributed fifty dollars more. 

But in time the project was completed, and Mr. Jeandheur 
wondered: What now? It had done the boys good to work 
off their feelings about Mouse in useful physical labor. 
But unless something took the place of the carpentry 
project, the gang would soon drift back to the taverns. 
Mouse’s girl had lured him to a few WF meetings before 
his death, but attempts to interest the gang in the regular 
youth program of the church fell pretty flat. Most of these 
boys had no church background at all, and merely stood 
around, tongue-tied and suspicious, at church youth meet- 
ings. 

Pastor Jeandheur and Charles Schleich, one of the di- 
rectors of the church’s youth program, talked it over with 
the session. A conclusion in principle was reached: No one 
else is going to do anything for these boys. It’s up to us. 
They're an unpredictable bunch, and may bring embarrass- 
ment to the church—but, after all, people complained about 
the sort of company Jesus kept. 

As an interim measure, the elders began playing baseball 
with the gang on Saturday afternoons. To their own aston- 
ishment, the men in their thirties and forties regularly de- 
feated the gang. The boys had energy aplenty, but no skill. 
So the session brought an athletics coach around, and the 
gang’s game improved. 

Meanwhile Charles Schleich, who was working as an 
automobile mechanic and planned to become a minister, 
went to New York to consult with an expert on boy gangs. 
“Keep the gang intact,” he was advised. “Don't try to 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Higher Moral Standards 
Urged for Nation’s Employed 


The National Council of Churches, 
in a Labor Day message, called upon all 
Christians—as citizens, owners, workers, 
and consumers—to use their influence to 
promote higher moral standards in the 
nation’s economy and to achieve protec- 
tion against unemployment. 

“All Christians and their churches in 
the United States must constantly strive 
to bring all of economic life under criti- 
cal analysis and creative transformation 
in the light of the Gospel,” the Council 
said. The message was prepared by the 
National Council’s Department of the 
Church and Economic Life. 

Entitled “Responsibilities in Daily 
Work,” the Council’s message expressed 
concern for the abnormally high num- 
ber of unemployed workers, commended 
union leaders for progress in opposing 
corruption in unions, and challenged 
both labor and management to exercise 
responsibility for the impact of their pol- 
icies upon the economy. 

Labor, management, and professional 
groups, while protecting their rights 
and promoting their welfare, cannot ig- 
nore their “corresponding responsibili- 
ties” to society, the Council said. The 
message urged labor not merely to give 
a fair day’s work to employers but to 
have a “sense of vocation—of responsibil- 
ity to God for work well done.” 

At the same time, union 
should participate in union activities and 
decisions and not merely pay dues, the 
message said, Union leaders, it declared, 
are responsible not only for securing ben- 
efits but also for maintaining fair demo- 
cratic practices within their unions. 

The message called upon both labor 
and management to achieve a mutually 
satisfactory relationship and to “exercise 
responsibility” for the impact of their 
wage and price policies upon the con- 
suming public and the whole economy. 

In a brief meditation on the message, 
the Council said: “The deepest tragedy 
of unemployment is that work ceases for 
millions when there is so much work to 
be done. To conserve and improve our 


members 
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nation at home and to better the situa- 
tion of people of other nations urgently 
requires the cooperative energies and 
the intelligence of all who are able and 
willing to work. Perhaps the most urgent 
summons involved in unemployment is 
the call it sounds to Christian people to 
recover the vision of man as a worker 
together with God at the unfinished task 
of creation and redemption.” 


Ceylon Buddhists Threaten 
Christians with Death 


Almost overlooked because of the ex- 
plosive developments in the Middle 
East, a bloody religious pogrom has 
arisen in Buddhist Ceylon. 

Christians and other religious minor- 
ities have been ordered to leave the 
country by the end of the year, or face 
death. Already at least 300 persons have 
been killed, and between 12,000 and 





Benevolence Receipts 
Up 9.8% For Half-Year 


Receipts from congregations for 
the 1958 General Mission Program 
of The United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. total $7,587,712.74 for the 
first half of the year, it was reported 
last month by the Church’s Depart- 
ment of Stewardship and Promo- 
tion. 

This figure, covering January | 
through June 30, represents an in- 
crease of 9.8 per cent over the be- 
nevolence receipts for the first half 
of 1957. The year-end total for °57 
represented a 7.75 per cent increase 
over 1956. 

Synod leaders for the first half of 
58 include The West, 183 per cent 
increase over 1957; Minnesota, a 60 
per cent increase; South Dakota, 45 
per cent; Arizona, 33 per cent; and 
California, 30 per cent. 











20,000 made homeless, in a drive } 
Buddhist extremists to rid the island 
Christians, Hindus, and Moslems. 

Ironically, one of the worst instan 
of religious persecution in recent yea 
is headed by saffron-robed Buddhif 
monks who have denounced the trad 
tional Buddhist practice of nonvioleng 
and toleration of other religions. A 
thorities in Ceylon say that this grow 
may number as many as 100,000, ; 
there is nothing in Buddhism to preve 
anyone’s donning a saffron robe a 
calling himself a monk. 

Thousands of leaflets and letters ha 
been distributed to Christians, Hindu 
and Moslems. The 7,000 Europeans i 
Ceylon, most of them British, have bee 
warned to leave the country. Hindu u 
versity students have been told not 
return to school. One of the pamphlet 
sent to members of religious minoritie 
reads: “Ceylon is only for Buddhists 
You are the people who brought the 
foreign religions to Ceylon, and we on 
thodox Buddhists feel that unless an 
until we liquidate you, we will not b 
able to stop the spread of Christiani 
and Islam on Ceylon, If you do not qu 
Ceylon this year, you will be liquidated. 

Ceylon is a member of the Britis 
Commonwealth of Nations, In Londo 
the Office of Commonwealth Relation 
described the situation as “explosive 
and informed sources asserted that t 
unrest was stirred largely by the Ceylo: 
embassies of Russia and Communis 
China. Ceylon Prime Minister S. W. R 
D. Bandaranaike declared in a radi 
broadcast that the persecution was sé 
off by “mischief makers,” and was “ob 
viously intended to create further co 
munal and religious trouble.” 

Greatest loss of life thus far has been 
reported among the Hindus, some of 
whom are said to have been soaked in 
gasoline, then set on fire. 

Ceylon has 1:600,000 Hindus, 715; 
000 Christians, and 500,000 Moslems. 
The religious majority, Sinhalese Bud- 
dhists, numbers more than five million. 

Ceylon is the scheduled site of the 
Third Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches in 1961. 
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Philippine “Grab Bill” 
Payments Exceed 5 Millions 





Non-American Roman Catholic reli- 
gious orders and institutions with prop- 
erty in the Philippine Islands have so far 
been paid $5,216,255 in war claims by 
the United States government under the 
terms of the so-called Philippine “Grab 
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payments, an amendment to the War 
Claims Act of 1949, was passed by the 
U.S. Congress just before the 1956 pre- 
election recess. 

The “grab bill” amendment allowed 
religious groups without U.S. “affilia- 
tions” to file claims for World War I 
damages sustained in the Philippines. In 
effect this is giving foreign religious or- 
ders of the Roman Church some $8,000,- 
000 of U.S. government funds for claims 
which had earlier been disallowed. (See 
P.L., Oct. 13, 1956.) 

The committee report also approved 
proposed legislation to pay an additional 
$2,713,711 to Roman Catholic institu- 
tions which have been awarded damages 
for war claims but have not yet received 
the money, Payment of the $2,713,711 
would bring to $7,929,966 the amount 
so far awarded for property damage. 

Still pending on the awarded-but-not- 
paid list is a total of $383,813 for dam- 
age to non-Catholic church property and 
$10,845 in relief for Protestant and 
Jewish religious groups. Property dam- 
age awards already paid to non-Catholic 
groups totals $72,686, while relief 
awards paid amount to $5,840, the com- 
mittee reported. 
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a Protestant Colleges: 

vas saa A New Era Begins 

as “ob 

T CO Church-related colleges, so often the 
apologetic little sisters of today’s great 

s been and wealthy alma maters, are finding 

me OM new life. “They are beginning to march 

ked inf’ together denominationally, ecumeni- 
cally, and internationally,” according to 

, 715-8 Dr. E. Fay Campbell, secretary of the 

lems. Department of Colleges of The United 

- Bud- Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

ril lion. “Church colleges are advancing on 

of the four fronts,” Dr. Campbell said in a 

ncil of speech to the recent Quadrennial Con- 
vocation of Protestant Colleges in Des 

Lit 
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Moines, Iowa. The fronts: an imagina- 
tive board of trustees; a clear-cut educa- 
tional purpose; a prophetic role in the 
educational world; a renewed attention 
to study of the Bible. 

Greatly increased denominational 
support, Dr. Campbell predicted, will 
be the result of “a groundswell of enthu- 
siasm.” 

Evidence of the new enthusiasm was 
not hard to find. The Des Moines 
convocation established a Council of 
Protestant Colleges and Universities and 
appointed Fred C. Holloway, president 
of Drew University in Madison, New 
Jersey, as Council chairman. 

Other evidences of enthusiasm: an 
approved annual budget of $29,000 for 
the new Council; location of an office in 
Washington, D.C.; and an invitation to 
join the Council which was sent out to 
all of the 470 Protestant Christian uni- 
versities, colleges, and junior colleges in 
the United States which were not yet 
members. 

The Council drew up a list of its aims: 

“To develop a vital relationship 
among Protestant colleges and univer- 
sities that will enable them to make ar- 
ticulate in American culture distinctive 
Protestant insights that they believe to 
be indispensable; 








First steel pillar of New York’s Prot- 


estant Interchurch Center swings into 
place. Building will house offices of Na- 
tional Council of Churches and some 
denomination headquarters, including 
United Presbyterian. William Demorest 
(right) heads building committee. At 
rear: new wing of Riverside Church. 


“To develop a greater unity of under- 
standing and common action on the part 
of Protestant colleges; 

“To maintain a vital relationship be- 
tween Protestant colleges and the 
Church that will enable them to share a 
common sense of purpose while respect- 
ing the integrity and unique character 
of each; 

“To secure for Protestant colleges and 
universities a more adequate representa- 
tion of their distinctive insights and 
concerns in educational associations, 
government, and other agencies.” 


Chinese Communists 
Renew Church Purges 


Into Hong Kong, one of the West's 
few eavesdropping posts on the happen- 
ings in China, came familiar sounds last 
month. They were the sounds of Chinese 
Communism’s hatred of the Christian 
churches, Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic, which have survived the ferocities 
of the Red regime. 

There were reports of Protestants’ be- 
ing purged in the provinces of Heilung- 
kiang, Kirin, Kweichow, and Fukien. In 
each area, conferences were held, Prot- 
estants were “invited” to attend, and 
“debates” were set up in order to per- 
suade the Protestants to administer their 
churches themselves without “imperial- 
ist” (that is, foreign) ties. 

In Kweichow, five Protestant leaders 
were attacked for “openly slandering the 
religious policy of the people’s govern- 
ment, sabotaging the self-administration 
movement... for the purpose of real- 
izing their anti-socialist objectives.” 

“Rightists” were denounced at con- 
ferences in other provinces. At one, a 
woman by the name of Liu-Shih-chen 
was accused of “using the Bible to abuse 
the government and government cadres.” 
She was supposed to have said that 
“quoting Scripture to the Communists 
was like throwing sacred things to dogs.” 

A man called Shih Pin-hua was re- 
ported as having said, “The New China 
is not my ideal country. I would rather 
suffer poverty in an imperialist country.” 

All the Protestant leaders “admitted 
their guilt,” according to the Commu- 
nists. They were described as “counter- 
revolutionaries operating under the cloak 
of religion.” Said the Communists: 
“Their persistent hostility toward the 
people aroused the great anger of the 
majority of the faithful attending the 
conference.” (Continued on page 19) 
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Me CHURCH-STATE TRUCE IN EAST GER- 





MANY?_Germany’s great Evangelical Church, 
which numbers some forty million members in 
East and West Germany, has apparently reached 
an agreement with the East German government 
to calm church-state tensions. A large majority 
of the some 17,000,000 people in the Communist- 
controlled land belong to the Evangelical Church, 
The agreement is based on two major points: the 
Red government’s guarantee to allow freedom of 
religion in East Germany, and the Church’s with- 
drawal of charges that religious freedom was 
being repeatedly violated by the government. 
Late last month, the governing Council of the 
EKID (Evangelical Church) stated that it hoped 
this agreement would settle “a great number of 
complaints.” Some observers, however, are won- 
dering whether this “agreement” will strengthen 
the Church, or actually weaken its firm position 
with regard to Communist pressures. 


Wy THE FIGHT FOR LATIN AMERICA—oOne 


of the most important church meetings of the year 
will take place during November in Rome, Italy. 
It’s the annual conference of the Latin American 
hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church. Chief 
subject will probably be the tremendous growth 
of Protestantism south of the border since World 
War II. In addition, the bishops are expected to 
weigh other key matters, including the threat of 
Communism, the need to promote religious voca- 
tions, and intensification of religious education. 








Mi PASTOR MATHIOT FREED-Pastor 


Etienne Mathiot, the courageous French Lutheran 
who was jailed in March for helping an Algerian 
rebel leader elude police (see P.L., April 19), re- 
turned to the pastorate last month after being re- 
leased early from prison. He was originally given 
an eight-month sentence. Imprisonment of the 
French clergyman aroused wide criticism in 
church and secular circles. His defense was that, 
while not in entire sympathy with the rebel’s 
political activity, he considered it his Christian 
duty to save Ali from any arbitrary police action, 
including torture. “I want to protect men from 
suffering. I am against all atrocities,” he told the 
court. Mathiot served in the French resistance 
and gave refuge in his home to many underground 
workers hunted by the German Gestapo. 


WE SOLVING THE PIGEON PROBLEM 


The cooing of pigeons is a pleasant sound amidst 
the raucous noise of the city. But not when the 
pigeons congregate on the church roof and make 
so much noise on Sunday mornings that they dis- 
turb the solemnity of the service. The Reverend 
Dillard Brown, rector of St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church in Washington, D.C., wondered what to 
do. Recently he had an inspiration. While some 
workmen were repairing the roof, he gave them a 
big life-sized rubber snake purchased at a novelty 
store. The workmen left the snake in a conspicu- 
ous spot. There hasn’t been a pigeon on the roof 
since. 





MH DISTAFF PLUSSES AND MINUSES—in 


three European countries women have had a 
checkered month in their struggle for equality in 
the church. @ In Germany ordination of women to 
the ministry has been approved by the synods of 
three territoria! Evangelical Churches, two in 
West Germany, the third in the Soviet Zone. In 
two of these bodies, women ordained and ap- 
pointed to serve a parish will have the title of 
“Pastoress,” it was announced. But while full 
clergy status will now be given to women theo- 
logical graduates in these two churches, only un- 
married women may be given ministerial posts. 
@ In Holland the General Synod of the Nether- 
lands Reformed Church decided that women 
members of the church should be eligible for 
election as elders and deacons. The synod also 
passed a statement admitting women to the min- 
istry, too, “in certain cases and for certain tasks.” 
A “woman preacher” must, however, leave the 
ministry if she marries. @ In Sweden some 600 
pastors and laymen formed an organization to 
fight the possible ordination of women as minis- 
ters of the Swedish State Lutheran Church. Main 
object of the new group is to persuade Lutheran 
pastors not to cooperate with female ministers 
under any circumstances even if this means break- 
ing Swedish law. A bill authorizing the ordination 
of women in the State Church, beginning in July, 
1959, has already been passed by both chambers 
of the Riksdag (Parliament). The ordination of 
women, however, will not be possible until the 
government-sponsored bill is approved by the 
Lutheran Church Convocation, which is to meet 
in extraordinary session next fall. 
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(Continued from page 17) 

At one provincial meeting, 148 Prot- 
estants, including pastors, deacons, and 
others, were said to have promised to 
“surrender our hearts to the party of the 
people and resolutely accept its leader- 
ship.” t 

The Vatican, meanwhile, announced 
the arrival in East Germany of Ho 
Chang-Hsiang, head of the Peiping gov- 
emment’s department of religious af- 
fairs, apparently to study the methods 
used by other Communist countries to 
suppress all loyalties except those to the 
party. 

Not that there was much for the Chi- 
nese Communists to learn. Roman Cath- 
dic priests and nuns, said to number 
seventy-five or more, had been under- 
going “indoctrination” in a suburb of 
Shanghai since last winter. Under con- 
stant surveillance, they took “theologi- 
cal-political courses” every morning and 
evening. The courses demonstrated the 
“fight” of the Roman Catholic church in 
China to elect its own bishops independ- 
ently of the Vatican. The courses were 
designed also to persuade the priests 
that the Vatican is “in the pay of the 
United States” and that, therefore, the 
Chinese church should sever all its ties 
with Rome. 

One Roman Catholic bishop was re- 
portedly “brainwashed” into consecrat- 
ing two bishops put forward by the 
Communists. The Vatican excommuni- 
cated him. 


Tragic Truck Accident 
Kills Two Summer Workers 


For the first time in some twenty years 
of student summer work projects, a 
tragic highway accident took the lives of 
two Presbyterian Westminster Fellow- 
ship young people on tour from Ithaca, 
New York, Twelve other youths riding 
in the same truck were hospitalized. 

Both of the boys who died were from 
Ithaca: Alfred Lee Klaer, Jr., 15, son of 
the Reverend and Mrs. Alfred Lee Klaer, 
the leaders of the group; and Charles 


Darling, Jr., 18, son of Dr. and Mrs. . 


Charles Darling. Mr. Klaer is Westmin- 
ster Foundation Pastor and Dr. Darling 
is Professor of Psychiatry at Cornell Uni- 
versity at Ithaca. 

The accident occurred at 7:15 a.m. 
on July 23, 60 miles east of Lone Pine, 
California, on treacherous Townes Pass, 
leading out of Death Valley to Lone 
Pine, situated at the foot of Mt. Whitney. 
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Dr. Geoffrey Fisher (center), Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Mrs. Fisher greet 
Bishop Otto Dibelius, head of German 
Evangelical Church, at Lambeth Confer- 
ence. Dr. Dibelius was first German 
leader invited to meeting of Anglican 
bishops. Dr. Dibelius later addressed Con- 
ference, which ended earlier this month. 





The two-ton International truck went 
out of control and overturned. Accord- 
ing to investigating officials, there was 
no evidence of either mechanical defect 
or driver negligence. The same driver 
had driven the same truck through the 
rugged mountain terrain of Greece on a 
similar work tour in 1957. A second truck 
belonging to the party negotiated the 
5,000-foot pass without incident, stop- 
ping at the scene to give first aid. 

Other young people injured in the ac- 
cident were: Steve Tweedie, 20, and his 
brother, John, 15, of Wolton, Connecti- 
cut; Robert Friedenberg, 17, Richard 
Price, 17, and Andy Kinzler, 17, all of 
New York City; Charles Klaer, 14, whose 
brother died, and Philip Ewanicke, 16, 
both of Ithaca, New York; Larry Brown, 
16, of Horsehead, N.Y.; Joseph Adams, 
21, of Teaneck, N.J.; Floyd L. Downs, 
22, of Schenectady, N.Y.; Robert Spitz, 
19, of Santa Fe, N. Mex.; and Emily 
Hynes, 16, of White Plains, New York. 

The New York tour team, consisting 
of eleven counsellors and seventeen high 
school students, was on its way to reha- 
bilitate a conference grounds for the Nez 
Percé Indians near Kooskia, Idaho, 
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Presbyterians Lead 
In Clothing Drive 


United Presbyterians last month led 
the nation’s denominations in contribu- 
tions to the United Clothing Appeal. At 
midyear, according to Church World 
Service, Presbyterian contributions were 
351,180 pounds, a figure which nearly 
equaled the total for the denomination 
in 1957. The over-all July 1 total was 
1,370,035 pounds from twenty different 
groups. 

The dramatic Presbyterian increase, 
however, will have to be more than dou- 
bled if Presbyterians are to meét their 
1958 goal of 2,000,000 pounds. Dr. 
Arthur S. Joice, secretary for special of- 
ferings, pointed out that the total Protes- 
tant clothing goal for 1958 is 10,000,000 
pounds. 

Dr. Joice stressed that churches must 
continue to contribute eight cents per 
pound of clothing to cover processing 
and shipping costs overseas. Only 
$11,711—less than half of the amount 
needed to process Presbyterian-gathered 
clothing now in warehouses—has been 
received. 

He emphasized that churches should 
begin now to plan the fall drive for used 
clothing. All kinds of used clothing in 
good condition—suits, coats, sweaters, 
dresses, skirts, and flat-heeled shoes—are 
needed by the world’s.refugees, Within 
four years, Church World Service hopes 
for a total clothing collection of 50,000,- 
000 pounds. Even this figure, it is esti- 
mated, will be only a portion of the used 
clothing which could be put to good use. 

Posters, literature, and shipping tags 
are available through Presbyterian Dis- 
tribution Service to help congregations 
organize clothing drives. 

Clothing collected should be sent to 
one of five Church World Service cen- 
ters: New Windsor, Maryland; Nappa- 
nee, Indiana; 110 E. 29th St., New York 
16, New York; 4165 Duncan Ave., St. 
Louis 10, Missouri; 919 Emerald Ave., 
Modesto, California. 


Church Loyalty Oath Law 
Ruled Unconstitutional 


The United States Supreme Court re- 
cently ruled seven to one that a Cali- 
fornia law requiring churches to swear 
a loyalty oath as a condition of tax ex- 
emption is unconstitutional. 

The court did not rule, however, on 
the issue raised by the objecting 

(Continued on page 22) 
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NEWS: A SPECIAL REPORT 


SEMINAR 
ON THE NATIONS 


HIRTEEN college students gathered 
one evening last month in the living 
room of a fraternity house at Colum- 
bia University. The atmosphere was 
humid; the 
uncomfortable. Nevertheless, the group, 


overstuffed furniture was 
which included three from overseas (an 
Indian, a Japanese, and an Icelander), 
listened carefully to the speaker, a mem- 
ber of the United States mission to the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Max Finger talked in a straight- 
forward manner about the “population 
explosion” in Asia and the urgent neces- 
sity for helping the countries affected 
industrialize. 

Later, after some keen questioning of 
the speaker and the traditional punch 
and cookies, Mr. Finger remarked to one 


L 
alld 


> 


student, “It’s in groups like this that our 
future foreign policies take shape.” 

Granted, an informed outlook on 
world affairs is part of the goal of the 
summer-long seminar sponsored by the 
United Presbyterian Church. But the 
purpose is more complex, according to 
the the 
Stuart D. McLean, who is associate di- 
rector of the McKinley Foundation at 
the University of Illinois. 

Mr. McLean said, “I want the stu- 
dents not only to gain a better know!l- 


project's director, Reverend 


edge of the problems that divide the 
world, but also to learn to apply Chris- 
tian ethics in lessening the tensions.” 
Such a sweeping objective can hardly 
be accomplished in ten weeks, but the 
students are making an impressive start. 


» vz 
ria 


Three evenings a week they meet in the 
living room of the fraternity house where 
they live to hear a variety of speakers, 
In addition, they do considerable read- 
ing and spend many off-hours in talk ses- 
sions. The group has visited most of New 
York's cultural attractions, including an 
extended tour of the United Nations. 
Eleven of the nation’s colleges are 
represented at the seminar: University 
of California; University of Delaware; 
College; 
Iowa State Teachers College; Miami 
(Ohio) University; University of Mis- 


souri; Northwestern University; Univer- 


Hanover College; Hastings 


sity of Oklahoma; University of Southern 
California; and University of Texas. 

To pay his twenty-seven-dollar weekly 
bill for rent and board, each student has 





Five members of the seminar group are employed as clerical assistants in offices of Presbyterian headquarters, located 
on lower Fifth Avenue. From left: Doris Singh, Nancy Lindgren, Allen Bradford II, Carolyn Madry, and Kevin Cadigan. 
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vhere found a summer job despite difficulties 
ikers, fprought on by the recession. 

read. | Five students are employed in denom- 


k ses. (ational headquarters at 156 Fifth Ave- 
New fue. One girl is a secretary at the United 
Nations; another has a job with a Wall 


ig al 

ns. , Street broker. Several are orderlies in 
are puospitals. 

sity | Everyone seems content with his 

vare: (choice of summer activity, One boy, a 

lege: Journalism major, was grateful for the 
iami @chance to meet a group of Russian stu- 


Mis. Qdents. A girl from the Midwest admitted 
the seminar afforded a good opportunity 
to tour New York. Said Olafur Hanne- 
balsson, an Icelander.enrolled at the Uni- 
ekly Qversity of Delaware: “I am glad to talk 
has —With American students who really care 
what goes on in the world.” —C. G. K. 


iver- 
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Students chat with speaker Max Finger (center), of United States Mission to U. N. 
From left: Judy Day, Ted Ebuchi, Mary Ann Lindlief, and Olafur Hannebalsson. 
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: To meet weekly seminar expenses, students found a variety of jobs. Burton Rudman (left) is an orderly at St. Luke’s Hos- 
. pital; Susan Bender (center) is a secretary at the United Nations: Nancy Thrift (right) is an operating room assistant. 
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(Continued from page 19) 
churches that such an oath violates free- 
dom of religion and conscience. 

Instead, it overthrew the California 
statute on the legal ground that the lack 
of hearing procedures for those deprived 
of tax exemption violates “due process 
of law” as guaranteed by the 14th 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

The court made its ruling in the cases 
of Lawrence Speiser and Daniel Prince, 
honorably discharged veterans of World 
War II, who were denied veterans’ real 
estate tax exemption by California on the 
ground of alleged Communist associa- 
tion. The tribunal then applied the same 
reasoning in deciding in favor of the 
churches. 

Justice William J. Brennan, Jr., speak- 
ing for the court, said that the denial of 
tax exemption was, in effect, a penalty 
for exercising freedom of speech, While 
noting that the Supreme Court has re- 
strained freedom of speech and press 
in the interest of national security in 
some instances, Justice Brennan cau- 
tioned that “the line between speech 
unconditionally guaranteed and that 
which may be legitimately regulated, 
suppressed, or punished is finely drawn. 

“The separation of legitimate from 
illegitimate speech calls for more sensi- 
tive tools than California has provided,” 
the Justice observed. The California law 
had left the decision primarily up to the 
tax assessor. 

The Supreme Court entered three 
separate decisions on the California loy- 
alty oath law. In the case involving the 
veterans, the court held that the statute 
violated due process of law and was 
therefore unconstitutional. 

In the case of the First Unitarian 
Church of Los Angeles, Justice Brennan 
said that it was not necessary for the 
court to rule on the issue of freedom of 
religion, since the loyalty oath law had 
already been struck down on another 
count. 

The court then in a per curiam (from 
the bench) ruling held that a further 
case filed by the First Methodist Church 
of San Leandro, California, and the First 
Unitarian Church of Berkeley should 
also be regarded as decided in favor of 
the churches. 


Offering in Absentia 


One Sunday morning recently Miss 
Ruth Hemminger of Carlisle, Pennsy]l- 
vania, was just about to enter the Second 
Presbyterian Church when a busload of 
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How to Rid Your Garden 
Of Elephants? 


A. C. Cuppy and his wife, mis- 
sionaries to the Belgian Congo, had 
a problem. A serious problem. Ele- 
phants were eating up the gardens. 
The elephants had developed a 
sweet tooth for the roots of the cas- 
sava plant, and if the elephants ate 
all the cassavas the natives wouldn't 
be able to make bread or tapioca, 
which—to natives—are not side 
dishes, but the same as meat and 
potatoes to us. Mr. and Mrs. Cuppy 
didn’t want to hurt the elephants, 
just shoo them away. What to do? 


They got in touch with a friend 
back home in Indianapolis. He 
didn’t know how to get rid of ele- 
phants, but he did know a Congress- 
man. The Congressman, always 
ready to please a constituent, asked 
the U.S, Department of Agriculture 
what to do about elephants. But the 
Department does not have an expert 
on the control of pachyderms. Al- 
ways ready to please a-Congress- 
man, however, the Department 
called the Zoo to find out what to 
do about elephants. “Fire,” said the 
zoologists. Brush fires around the 
garden at night would scare off the 
elephants. 


The advice was forwarded to the 
Congo. But it didn’t work; elephants 
did not object to dining by firelight. 


Next, the Congressman asked the 
Library of Congress what to do 
about elephants. “Noise,” said the 
Library. Hang some tin cans full of 
pebbles on a trip wire, and the ele- 
phants will make such a racket they 
won't be able to eat. But elephants, 
it turned out, did not object to din- 
ing to the music of tin cans. 


Other experts were found in 
Washington, D.C., who suggested: 
1) burning smudge pots; 2) erect- 
ing spike fences; 3) digging moats 
around the gardens, Latest word 
from Mr. and Mrs. Cuppy to the 
exhausted Congressman: elephants 
were still eating the gardens, and 
what could be done about it? 




































tl 
teen-agers drew up to the curb. One 
the youngsters called to her, “Are yall 
going to church, lady?” ians j 
One of the passengers climbed out @pega’ 
the bus, bearing an envelope. He waar) 
one of a high school class of seniors fromlijenor 
Perryville, Indiana, he explained, dhonte: 
route to Washington, D.C., for a confayin 
mencement trip. As their schedule 
not allowed for going to church, the st 
dents had just finished holding a worshi 
service themselves as the bus was rollin 
toward Carlisle. An offering had bee 
collected, and the young people 
spokesman asked Miss Hemminger t 
place their gifts in the plate during th 
service at her church. The youngster 
wanted to have a part in a real churd 
service, he said, even though they didn} 
have time to leave the bus. 
Miss Hemminger took the envelope ti.ach 
church, and the bus moved off towanfi,¢ p, 
Washington, 


ponce 


Wl 
pecan 
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Presbyterians to Begin 
Work in Hawaii 


Organization of the first Presbyteria 
church in the Territory of Hawaii came there 
a step nearer last month with the ar 
nouncement that property has been pur 
chased in the city of Honolulu as afflatio 
building site for the congregation er 
pected to be established there sometime 
this fall, 

The decision to initiate work in Ha 
waii was approved by the Board off pop 
National Missions following a survey 
made in the Territory during the sum 
mer of 1957 by a committee from Los 
Angeles Presbytery. The new congreg 
tion will be organized under the auspices 


nel 
visit 


of the presbytery’s church extension A 
board. sele 
The property which has been purg fall 


chased is at the corner of Keeaumokuff folk 
and Nehoa Streets, in the Waikiki dis-@ lish 
trict, and contains some 63,000 squareff chu 
feet of land. A three-story, five-bedroom “Th 
house, erected on the property in 1894, out 
will probably be remodeled to serve af mat 
a parish headquarters pending construe § whe 
tion of the first unit of the new Pres gre; 
byterian church, effe 

The building site is strategically lo@ pla 
cated in a district where but few dfad 
Oahu Island’s 196 churches are to be ‘: 
found. It is easily accessible to three @ pla 
fourths of Honolulu’s population, inclué- § plis 
ing the rapidly growing “windward § tim 
section of the city, on the other side &% wo 
the island. Ha 


Prespyterian Litt Av 








Although Protestant missionaries have 
een at work in the Hawaiian Islands 
ince the early 1820’s, when Presbyte- 
jans joined with the Reformed and Con- 
@regational foreign mission boards in 
barly exploratory work, the Presbyterian 
Henomination has never been repre- 
ented there with an established church, 
having withdrawn in the mid-1830’s to 
roncentrate on foreign mission service 
Plsewhere. 

When the Hawaiian Islands formally 
ecame a United States territory in 1898, 
e area came within the scope of the 
Board of National Missions. Within re- 
ent years, especially since World War 
II, there has been a growing question as 


o why the Presbyterian Church was not | 


“Mrepresented in the Islands. 





“Many servicemen stationed in Ha- | 


aii, as well as tourists who visit there 
each year by the thousands, are members 
of Presbyterian churches back home,” 
said Dr. Carroll L. Shuster, executive 
secretary of Los Angeles Presbytery, one 
of the three-man survey team, These 


people find virtually every other major | 


denomination represented in the Islands, 
and very logically they wonder why they 
find no sign of a Presbyterian church 
there.” 

Dr. Shuster pointed out some interest- 
-f ing statistics on Hawaii, where the popu- 
lation has increased from around 58,000 
-Bin 1878 to more than 500,000 today. Of 
this total, more than one-half are under 
twenty-four years of age. 

Approximately four-fifths of the total 
population are centered on the island of 
Oahu. Honolulu, principal Hawaiian 
city, claims a populace of close to 390,- 
000, plus some 50,000 military person- 
nel and around 150,000 tourists who 
visit the city annually. 

An organizing minister is now being 
selected to begin field work in the early 
fall. “Start of the work in Hawaii will 
follow fundamentally the pattern estab- 
lished in Los Angeles Presbytery for new 
church development,” Dr. Shuster said. 
“The organizing minister will first seek 
out a small number of interested persons, 
many of them already Presbyterians, 
who will form a nucleus of the new con- 
gregation. Formal organization will be 
effected, officers will be elected, and 
plans will be formulated for erection of 
a church building. 

“If the schedule works out as we have 
planned, all this could well be accom- 
plished by the end of 1958, at which 
time we could consider that the first 
work of our church in the Territory of 
Hawaii is well under way.” 
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IS YOUR INCOME REDUCED 
DUE TO HIGH TAXES? 


If so, this little booklet tells you of a 
new, unique plan whereby you can get 
an attractive return of tax-free income 


ns with valuable tax savings. At the same 
by time you advance the cause of Christ 





thru the FOUNDATION. 


UNITED Write today for ‘““A TAX-FREE LIFE 
PE UNDATION INCOME PLAN.” Booklet PL 102, 
United Presbyterian Foundation, 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 














Your Standard of Excetience since 1912 Is it worth the trouble to 
try to have family prayers? 


This and similar 


[Seene| questions are answered 
in 


“The Family 
at Prayer’’ 


CHOIR ROBES By Hazen G. Werner 


Your choir will look its best, sing its Here are more than a hundred family 
best, in our robes of colorful and long- prayers, for every day and for special 
wearing fabrics, custom-tailored for the days. Ideal for family worship. perfect 
perfect fit. as a gift. Pocket size, 128 pages, blue 

cloth binding. 75¢ per copy. $7.50 per 


PULPIT ROBES — made the quality way to 
keep their “Sunday” look for years. dozen. Name stamped on cover for 25¢. 


Write for catalog G-6 . RSont 
BENTLEY & SIMON : Gye Hogar iva 


7 West 36 St New York 18, N. Y. 1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 








monte FOLDING HOTEL GROSVENOR 
BANQUET 3S FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N, ¥. 


Well known Assembly Place 
for Presbyterians 
Come and feel at home 
Air-conditioned rooms available 
Write tor brochure, Dept. PL 
FOR SALE—Confortable Family Summer 
Cottage, Furnished ; Eastern Long Island near 
Ocean. Box 273, Amagansett, New York. 





Meares Co., 64 Cherch St., Peary lowa 














Don’t Spend a Frustrated Vacation 








STAINED GLASS a | | FRESH PECAN HALVES 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS & BRONZE TABLETS i Organizations make money selling our Pound 
Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. Season starts 


PAYRE-SPIERS SGUDIOS Nov. 10th. We prepay shipments. You pay 


48-54 EAST 13th ST. © PATERSON 16, W. J. us when sold. Write 
SULLIVAN PECAN CO., CRESTVIEW, FLA. 














Preview Your Travel Plans KNOW PLACES, PRICES PEWS. PULPIT& CHANCEL 
Get THE GIMLET—236 pages | 97477), 4 41/,) 2 


FoR 35 VRS. TRAVEL-WISE TRAVELERS’ GUIDE WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 


ute Whore apd leew to Gp. Where *. Stes. Shen. AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


Florida and Enroute, Nassau, Cuba, . 7" Ww, C 

fecargtce tr ceettengigen BSP REDINGTON & CO. 

gee. Gimiet, 74s Sth Av., Dept. C15, N.Y. 22 
Places nterest, Mode of Travel, When? 








THE 

of 
THREE 
KOREAN 


TRUE STORY 


Their father was employed as a laborer carrying coal to the piers in Pusan. 
It was difficult to support his wife and four children, so his wife helped as a 
peddler. They lived in a wretched hut, but ate fairly regularly. Then tuber- 
culosis struck the father and he was confined to his bed. The money the 
mother made went for medicine. There was little left for food. Sang Dol, 
the oldest boy, with his little sister, carrying a sack, picked up pieces of coal 
dropped around the railroad. This they sold to buy a few vegetables, the 
cheapest food available. They did their best but could not save their father 
who died on November 20, 1957. They lost even their humble hut and had no 
place to live. The mother, with her youngest child on her back, left one 
morning seeking work. She and the baby have never been heard from since. 
Now Sang Dol, accompanied by the two younger children, continues the work 


of picking up pieces of coal. They are homeless, schoolless and always hungry. 


The story of these three waifs can be repeated hundreds of times in South 
Korea today. Such children can be “adopted” and given food, shelter, educa- 
tion and—love. The cost to the contributor is the same in all of the countries 


listed below—$10.00 a month. The 











For Information Write: 
Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
CHRISTIAN 
CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 
I wish to “adopt” a boy 
for one year in 


child’s name, address, picture and story 


is furnished the donor. The donor also 


can correspond with the “adopted” child. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated 
in 1938 with its 264 affiliated orphanage- 
schools in 34 countries, is the largest 
Protestant orphanage organization in. 
the world, It serves 25,000,000 meals a 
year. It is registered with the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of 
the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration of the U.S. Government. It is ex- 
perienced, economical and conscientious, 


COUNTRIES: 


Austria, Belgium, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, 
Finland, France, Free China, Greece, Hong 
Kong, India, Indochina, Indonesia, Iran, 
Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lap- 
land, Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, 
Okinawa, Pakistan, Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
Syria, United States, West Germany, Ameri- 
can Indians or the greatest need. 


(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
: first month Please 
send me the child’s name, story, ad- 
dress and picture. I understand that 
I can correspond with the child. Also, 
that there is no obligation to continue 
the adoption. 

I cannot “adopt” a child but want 
to help by giving $ 

Please send me further information. 


Gifts are deductible from income tax. 

















NEWS 
Of People and Places 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

The Reverend and Mrs, F. G. Wright, 
upon Mr. Wright's retirement from the 
ministry, the last twenty-eight years of 
which he has been pastor of the Sewick- 
ley United Presbyterian Church near 
West Newton, Pennsylvania. Dr. and 
Mrs. Wright were given an “apprecia- 
tion party” by the congregation. Among 
those present was the Reverend Thomas 
McKee, pastor of a neighboring church, 
who had finished seminary studies with 
Dr. Wright fifty-one years before. 
@ Mr. and Mrs. George Owens, at a 
reception in Third Presbyterian Church, 
Steubenville, Ohio (the Reverend John 
M. Taylor, pastor). The event marked 
the observance of the couple’s fiftieth 
wedding anniversary. 


NEW EVANGELISM LEADER NAMED 

The Reverend Donald G. Lester was 
recently named evangelism leader of the 
new United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. His election was announced dur- 
ing Pittsburgh meetings of the Joint 
Board of National Missions, of which 
the denomination’s Division of Evangel- 
ism is a part.. 

Formerly pastor of the First United 
Presbyterian Church in Canton, Ohio, 
Mr. Lester has since August, 1956, been 
acting head of the Division of Evangel- 
ism of the Board of National Missions of 
the former Presbyterian Church in the 


The Reverend Donald G. Lester 


PresspyTeRian Lift 
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S.A. 

As evangelism secretary for the new 
hurch, Mr. Lester works with a seven- 
man staff to develop evangelism strategy 
for the 3,000,000-member denomina- 
ion. The denomination’s evangelism 
nit maintains area offices in New York 
City, Indianapolis, and San Francisco. 
Additional offices will be opened in the 
near future in Pittsburgh and Kansas 


City. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 
NAMES NEW SECRETARY 

The Reverend Jon L. Regier, head 
resident of Howell Neighborhood House, 
Chicago, Illinois, has been appointed ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Division of 
Home Missions of the National Council 
of Churches. He succeeds Dr. I. George 
Nace of St. Louis, Missouri, who has re- 
tired. Mr. Regier will assume his new po- 
sition on September 1. He will direct 
the coordination and leadership given 
by the division to forty home mission 
boards and societies representing twen- 
ty-three denominations and the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. 


“SKY SCHOOL” MEETS WITH SUCCESS 

An eight-week Tuesday evening in- 
troductory course in astronomy, with 
emphasis on the spiritual relationship of 
astronomy and religion, was concluded 
last week at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Crafton, Pennsylvania (the 
Reverend James L. Ewalt, pastor). 
More than 100 persons were enrolled in 
what is believed to be the first such 
project in any denomination. Lecturers 
included the Director and Associate Di- 
rector of Allegheny Observatory, who 
are also professors at the University of 
Pittsburgh; the Director of Programs of 
Buhl Planetarium; the captain of the 
Pittsburgh area satellite watchers; and 
outstanding amateur astronomers. 

Included in the equipment used in 
the classes were a $7,000 Spitz Model 
“A” planetarium and thirty-foot dome, 
telescopes, spectroscope, interferometer, 
photometer, and slides of stellar photo- 
graphs. 


MICHIGAN FAMILY AIDS CHURCHES 

A 4-H camp lodge overlooking a 
Michigan lake was the recent scene of a 
dinner served by the eighty-some fam- 
ilies of the Presbyterian Church of 
Traverse City (the Reverend Richard 
Pacini, pulpit supply). More than 1,300 
diners were served from 11:30 a.m, to 
5:00 p.xt.—all at no cost to the church. 

The “all you can eat” family-style 
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Scholarship-loan recipients Doris Conkle and Mike Warren (center), with West 
Virginia Mountain Project director Jack Weller (right), and Eugene Daniel, 
president of Project’s men’s chapter which sponsors and administers new fund. 


meal was made possible by the owner of 
four local grocery stores, Gerald Oleson, 
and his wife, Frances, The Olesons have 
donated all the food and incidental ex- 
penses for many church and other 
dinners, now spoken of as “Oleson din- 
ners.” Last year churches and organiza- 
tions were helped by the dinners to the 
extent of $18,000. 

The Traverse City church received 
$2,400 as a result of the dinner to help 
furnish a new fellowship hall, dedicated 
recently. The unit is the first of a com- 
plete plant planned by the two-year-old 
congregation. A twenty-acre site in 
Westminster Woods has been purchased 
by the members. Plans are to divide 
fourteen acres into lots, the sale of 
which will be applied to the purchase 
price, 


Cooks barbecuing 1,139 pounds of chick- 
en served at church-sponsored dinner. 





QUERY RESULTS 
IN SCHOLARSHIP FUND 

Late last year, Mrs. Mildred Icenogle 
of Lima, New York, wrote the Reverend 
Jack Weller, Director of the West Vir- 
ginia Mountain Project of the Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A. She asked if the 
project could use money for scholarship 
help for a young person who otherwise 
would not be able to attend college. Mr. 
Weller’s answer was an enthusiastic, 
“Yes.” 

To raise funds, Mrs, Icenogle decided 
not to send costly greeting cards to rela- 
tives and friends. Instead, she set aside 
a portion of the allotted sum to start or 
add to a scholarship fund. News of the 
idea spread; other persons and churches 
sent contributions, The men’s chapter of 
the West Virginia project, representing 
fifteen (two of which are 
Presbyterian U.S.), agreed to sponsor 
and administer such a fund, and to help 
increase it. 

The $500 a year scholarship is 
planned as a loan, to be paid back, if 
possible, to help others, Applicants are 


churches 


required to have good school grades and 
to give evidence of participating in a 
project church. 

Enough money was received this year 
to award two scholarships. Named for a 
four-year scholarship was Miss Doris 
Conkle, a member of the Ameagle 
(W. Va.) Presbyterian Church, who 
plans to enter Glenville (W. Va.) State 
College this fall in preparation for sec- 
ondary school teaching. The second, a 
one-year scholarship, went to Arthur 
Mike Warren, of Racine, West Virginia, 
a member of the Comfort Presbyterian 
Church, who plans to enter Marshall 
College, Huntington, W. Va., this fall 
in preparation for the Christian ministry, 
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SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





~~ COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COED LL 





BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coeducational, four-year Liberal Arts. 
Fully accredited. For more than 66 years devoted to 
Christian Higher Education. Small classes allow 
personal approach to instruction. Write Director 

Admissions, Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, lowa. 





CENTRE COLLEGE Founded 1819. 


Fully accredited. 
Nationally-known. Liberal arts. Sresytenan. co 
— Region. Separate campuses women and m 

ut most social functions and classes held jointly. 
Write: Box 10, Admissions Office, 
of Kentucky, Danville, Ky. 





Fine yo 
Centre C 
Coe's reputation as an outstanding 
coeducational liberal! arts college is 
firmly established. A distinguished 
faculty, small classes, many oppor- 
tunities for participation in stu- 
dent activities. B.A.. and B.M. 
(Bachelor of Music) Degrees. Air 
Force ROTC. Four year teaching program for grade. 
high school. Five year special certificates in music. 
physical education. Affiliated with the Presbyterian 


Church ''.S.A 
WR IT E Director of COE COLLEGE 
Admissions. Cedar Rapids, iowa 


ACADEMICALLY SUPERIOR 


" DUBUQUE 











THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Co-ed, 4-year liberal arts and pre-professional cur- 
ricula. Founded 1882. Fully-accredited. Christian 
atmosphere in liberal arts tradition. Bachelor degrees 
in Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Tuition, 
$400 yr. President Luther E. Sharpe, Emporia, Kans. 


ULSA pw Presbyterian- 

affiliated university, 

7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 

neering, business, music, law, grad- 

uate, downtown: bachelors, mas- 

ters, doctor of education degrees. 

Excellent faculty, small classes, 

fine buildings, modern equipment. 

beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 


Ww R | T E Director of University of Tulso 


Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 








DAVIS & ELKINS COLLEGE 

4-yr. Liberal Arts College. Granting B.A. and B.S. de- 
F . Fully accredited; co-ed; Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. and U.P.C.-U.S.A. Scholarships for dependent 
children of ministers and candidates for church voca- 
tions. Dé of A Elkins, W. Va. 





WAYNESBURG COLLEGE "32594 


Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Ac- 
credited Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-en- 
gineering, pre-ministerial, and others. ‘‘The Friendly 
College,” noted for community service. Write 
Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351. Waynesburg. Pa. 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 








ILLINOIS COLLEGE miqneet 
7 accreditation. 
Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Graduates enter business, 
dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, ministry, so- 
cial service, teaching and many other professions. 
seeterate costs. Beautiful new dormitories. Write: 
Minois , Department A, Jacksonville, Mlinois 





JAMESTOWN COLLEGE Jone Daicta 


Developi:.g a Christian Philosophy of Education. 
Coeducational. Liberal Arts, Business, Christian 
ee Collegiate Nursing, Teacher Training. 

cup pretenses: courses. Moderate costs. 12 major 
buildings. Write President Edwin H. Rian. 





MACALESTER COLLEGE 


The College of the Synod of Minnesota 


Coeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (kindergarten. 
primary and high school). business administration, 
Bpetem EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 


Harvey M. Rice, President 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


A two-year col- 
lege for women. 
Ten miles from 
Boston in sub- 


urban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational and general 
courses. Three-year nursing program leading to 
A.S. degree and R.N. Campus and recreational facili- 
ties are available for summer conferences. Write for 
catalog. 

Lasell Junior College, Auburndale 66, Massachusetts 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College 7. Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts. B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write F. L. McCluer, 
Ph.D., President, St. Charles, Missouri. - 





WILSON COLLEGE 


A. B. Liberal Arts and Sciences. High Standards. 
Presbyterian. Individualized programs. Career coun- 
seling. Elementary, high school teacher training. 
Scholarships. 70-acre campus. Established 1869. 
Write: Wilsen College, Box L, Chambersburg, Pa. 








MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian. coeducational, liber- 
al arts college of 700 students emphasizing high 
scholarship. |jow expenses. positive Christian train- 
ing. Extensive student-help program. Write Presi- 
dent Raiph Waldo Licyd, Box B, Maryville, Tenn. 





MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE 


4-yr., liberal arts. Fully accredited. Christian Educ. 
curriculum. Amer. Humanics program. 3-2 engineer- 
ing program. Pre-prof. courses. Spor music, drama 
Yr. exp: Men $1076. Women $1112. Fall Semester 
begins Sept. 7. M. E. Collins, Pres. 





MONMOUTH COLLEGE 


Monmouth, Iinois Founded 1853 


A co-educational. Unite 
offering 


d Presbyterian College of highest 


accreditation complete liberal arts curriculum 


and independent study program under the guidance of a 


superior faculty 


WRITE Director of Monmouth College 
Admissions, Monmouth 5, Ilinois 





MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
Science, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering. Music, 
Business Administration, Home Economics, Elemen- 
tary & Secondary Education 


Write Director of Admissions, New Concord. Ohio 








TARKIO COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian Co-ed. 4-year Liberal 

A.B... B.S Music Degrees. Fully accredited, smal! 
Stagden persona! interest. Average tuition, board, 
and room for year—$995. Clyde M. Canfield, Presi- 
dent, Tarkio. Missouri. 


Arts 





IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast, 
famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city. 
Delightful climate. Co-educational. Ful- 
ly accredited. Six degrees, through 
master's. Small classes. ROTC. Inter- 
collegiate athletics. 


InITY “America’s most mod- 


ern university cam- 
pus.” 





COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 





WASHINGTON COLLEGE feunsed ® 
di i des 9-12 wh yish 

ACADEMY og dg ~ A education 
through their own work. All students given work 
scholarships. Other financial assistance | available 
mry Jabi ki, Pres., Tenn. 








a y al naietet 
WEST NOTTINGHAM —  Psbetenge 
Coeducational. Grades 7-12, Post Graduate. Inten- 
sive preparation for college through One Subfect 
Plan of Study. Guidance. Sports, golf; extracur- 
ricular program. Competitive scholarships. Catalog 
C. W. Blaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, Md. 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 





Box 45, 


BLAIR ACADEMY —_ ,.A,c°2'gna" 
_— . noe School for Boys 

Established 1848. Grades 7-12. Smal! classes. Care- 

ful college pees a Wide choice of sports and 

activities. Well-equipped campus in northwestern 

ew Jersey near Delaware Water Gap 

James Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, Bisirstown, N. 3. 





CARSON LONG Military School. Educates 


the whole boy—physically, mentally, spiritually 
How to learn, how to labor. how to live Prepares 
for college and life. 122nd year of character build- 
ing. Grades 6 to 12. Overall charges $1275.00 
New Bloomfield, Pennsylvania. 





og 


Superior Colle 


SCHOOL 
FOR 
BOYS 


reparation, Accredited Ist 
Grade to College entrance. Personal guidance 
Small classes. Proper study habits stressed 
Reading techniques. Shops. Homelike dormi 
tory. full time or week-ends home. Large gym. 40 
arres atop Orange Mt. Moderate roe 20 miles 
from _ N.Y. Boarding ages. 9-18 kit. H-3 
CARTERET SCHOOL, West Sranee. N. J. 








SCHOOL OF ART 








NEW YORK - PHOENIX SCHOOL 
OF DESIGN fren’ ieccite Benen “Fashion 
& Sto Illustration, ‘Fine Arts. Est 892. Chris- 


tian ideals. Vet. Appr. Successful placements 
Write for Catalog PL, 160 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 16. 








SEE 


For the Record 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES: 


175th. McVeytown, Pa. (the Rev. 
ward J. Ardis, pastor). On the same da 
the congregation dedicated a new unit 
the F. E. Andrews Memorial Christiay 
Education Building. 

125th. Brookfield, R.1, Marseilles, I 
(the Rev. James A. Stuckey, pastor). 
congregation was recently honored }y 
an unexpected visit from the Rev. Puang 
Akkapin, Moderator of the Church 0 
Christ in Thailand. 

80th. Chinese, Oakland, Calif, (the 
Rev. Donald E. Keuper, pastor), At the 
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time the Lee S. Hong Memorial Educa Rel 
tion Building was dedicated, along with} “alki 
the remodeled sanctuary. scherr 
75th. The Presbyterian, Clifton, Kan entert 
First, Newberry, Mich. (the Revi to a 
James B. Rockwood, pastor). phone 
Marienville, Pa. (the Rev. Samuel J. playe 
Phoebus, pastor). speak 
bed p 
DEDICATIONS: (ofte 
Church of The ‘Good Shepherd, San wn 
Bernardino, Calif. (the Rev. Telesforo my 
A. Jasso, pastor), of a new manse. od 
First, Olathe, Kan. (the Rev. Theo- ‘ 
dore Charles Sperduto, pastor), of a “ath 
new unit containing the Julien Memo- wont 
rial Fellowship Hall, a kitchen, pastor's bool 
study, office, and an education wing. Fv- woul 
ture plans for the relocated congrega- the f 
tion include a sanctuary, education unit, ord 
and a chapel. ~ tet 
Valley, Chagrin Falls, O. (the Rev. but 
Bradford N. Pusey, pastor), of a new basi 
church. R 
First, West View, Pittsburgh, Pa. (the long 
Rev. Vernon B. Vandersall, pastor), of play 
a new church and an education wing. _ 
Forest Hill, Fort Worth, Tex. (the ™““ 
Rev. Jerry G. Walker, pastor), of an edu- aday 
cation building. inn 
ace 
tage 
nee 
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© THE halt, the lame, and the blind, 
coco collecting can be a very dif- 
ferent kind of hobby than to the average 
hi-fi fan. The man who is convalescing, 
the aged person who is homebound, or 
someone with low or no vision—these 
have understandable enthusiasm for 
“talking book” records. And why 
shouldn’t they? When they have been 
too weak to hold a book, or perhaps lack 
the sight to see it in front of their eyes, 
these recordings have brought them lit- 
erary classics, modern novels, recent 
nonfiction, and the Bible itself. 

Released on the Libraphone label, 
“talking book” records are part of a 
scheme that goes all-out to educate and 
entertain the handicapped. In addition 
to a wide selection of records, Libra- 
phone, Inc., also provides phonograph 
players, special earphones, and pillow 
speakers that can be placed beneath a 
bed patient’s ear. For regular subscribers 
(often libraries, service clubs, churches ) 
the company even supplies complimen- 
tary needles, and replaces broken rec- 
ords without charge so that an album can 
be kept complete. Libraphone, as a busi- 
ness, was developed to fill a long-neg- 
lected need for recording full-length 
books when commercial companies 
would not take on such work because of 
the financial risk, Now this specialty rec- 
ord company does a brisk business in 
serving the handicapped, not as a charity 
but on an economical and self-sustaining 
basis. 

Records in the series use the extra 
long play feature of the 16% rpm speed 
player. This is the new fourth speed on 
many phonograph machines. But if a 
machine has 33% rpm speed, it can be 
adapted with the use of an ingeniously 
simple gadget to play at half speed and 
accommodate these records. The advan- 
tages are obvious: a listener or the nurse 
more 
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need change records only hourly; 
can be recorded on one disc; and ship- 
ping weight is less. 

It's a rich variety that the Libraphone 
catalog offers. Included A Man 
Called Peter by Catherine Marshall, 
Around the World in Eighty Days by 
Jules Verne, Quartet by Somerset 
Maugham, The Greatest Story Ever Told 
by Fulton Oursler, Shakespeare’s Ham- 
let, and Dickens’ Bleak House. Titles 
are carefully chosen with the counsel 
of library and hospital advisers to avoid 
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SEEN AND HEARD by J.C. Wynn 
“The Talking Book” 


controversy and offense. Many best sell- 
ers do not meet these standards because 
the books could offend or depress a pa- | 
tient. Hence the list shows a preference | 
for the reassuring and the encouraging: | 
The Power of Positive Thinking, Peace | 
of Mind, Life Is Worth Living, Daily | 
Strength for Daily Needs, The Secret of 
Happiness. 

Prices are moderate; they average to 
less than one cent per hour of use. A 
twelve book subscription (with one 
bonus book free) comes to $145; and 
individual books sell at $12.95. Service 
clubs, churches, or institutions buying 
the books have no restrictions placed on 
their use. The choice of how often and 
where “talking books” are played is up | 
to the purchaser, A rental plan is also | 
offered with a monthly charge of $3.00 | 
per title. 

We listened to Selected Readings 
from the Old Testament and Selected 
Readings from the New Testament. 
These Scripture selections were read as 
one could wish they would be read in 
any church on a Sunday. The profes- 
sional readers pronounced Biblical truth 
with the majesty and the glory the Word 
deserves. No somber preacher tone in 
these lines; they are read with the ex- 
pression of an actor. And this is true in 
each of the big discs. The Favorite Tales 
of Sherlock Holmes, for instance, is read 
by actor John Brewster. 

It is heartening to report that the 
Libraphone list is not limited to books 
that would be of interest or compre- 
hension only to adults. A juvenile series 
makes available Uncle Remus Stories, 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, Little 
Men, Pinocchio, Treasure Island, Kid- 
napped, and many more. The youngster 
who is confined to a bed or who may be 
living in the dark because of an eye in- 
jury would find enjoyment among these 
and similar titles. There is therapy in 
good literature. 

The kind soul who comes 
to a patient does a noteworthy service, 
but his voice grows tired; he may not be 
ready when the patient wants him; and 
he may be less than skillful. In these 
records, on the other hand, the best of 
literature is within reach and read fault- 
lessly. Churches wanting more informa- 
tion on the plan are advised to write 
Libraphone, Inc., 550 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36, New York, 
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BULLETIN 
BOARD 


Bulletin Board provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches 
Church boards and agencies, ministers, an 
publishers of books for Presbyterian readers. 
Rate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
=e in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 


Most Readers Say something good can 
happen when you read God and You, A 
Faith to Live By, by William M. Hunter. 
A Revell Book, $2.50. At any bookstore; 
mail orders accepted by Coe’s Bookstore, 
Sixth and Monroe, Springfield, Illinois. 
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Advertisers will be pleased to send com- 
plete information about their products 
or services. Your inquiries and purchases 
count in helping the advertiser appreci- 
ate the value of 
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Radio and Television 


The Protestant Hour—United 
Presbyterian U.S.A. series begins 
week of September 7, with Ansley 
C. Moore of Pittsburgh as the first 
of nine speakers. Series theme: “A 
New Oneness in Christ.” Carried on 
about 275 radio stations across the 
nation, 


Frontiers of Faith—“The Rainy 
Season,” series of four dramas dur- 
ing September on problems attend- 
ant to retirement. NBC-TV network, 
Sunday, 5:00 to 5:30 p.m. (EDT). 


Look Up and Live—“Diary of a 
Teen-Ager,” series of dramas on 
general theme “Love.” CBS-TV net- 
work, Sundays, 10:30 to 11:00 a.m. 
(epT). 


Pilgrimage—“Turning Point,” dis- 
cussions with Quincy Howe and 
guests. ABC radio network, Sun- 


days, 1:35 to 2:00 p.m. (epT). 
Check with your local stations” for 
time and date—write in your appre- 
ciation. 




















JOHN BAILLIE 


(Continued from page 7) 


drawn together, It was the wartime com- 
mission which led to the writing and 
publication of the report “God’s Will in 
Our Time.” It bears the stamp of Baillie’s 
thought all the way through, and it 
rightly won recognition far beyond the 
borders of Scotland as a thorough, even 
austere, analysis of man’s predicament 
and God’s purpose for him. 

That experience led on naturally to 
Baillie’s significant share in the shaping 
of the modern phase of the ecumenical 
movement and the creation of the World 
Council of Churches. 

John Baillie’s churchmanship has 
never been just Presbyterian, but has 
always had a flavor of the other tradi- 
tions about it. He has also liked his 
Presbyterianism to be thought of as part 
of the great reformed tradition which 
has so mightily influenced the continents 
of Europe and America. He is at home 
in the fellowship of the World Council 
of Churches because he sees the Council 
as part of the fulfillment of his belief in 
the Church of Christ, divided here on 
earth but always in the mind of Christ 
a unity, a forerunner of the new age 
which the resurrection of Christ has al- 
ready ushered in. 

When you are listening to John Baillie 
expound a Christian theme, you feel that 
Christianity is a most understandable 
faith which nobody ought to have diffi- 
culty in believing. He is a persuasive 
person and likes to enter the lists of 
contestants for the faith. He did it su- 
perbly at the Evanston Assembly of the 
World Council in 1954, where he was 
asked to deal with the questions of the 
press. 

One afternoon a newsman asked him 
to explain simply and clearly what all 
this talk about the Christian Hope and 
the coming of the Kingdom of God 
meant. He wanted it all in words of two 
syllables and not too many words. He 
got it, for the Baillie answer was simply, 
but profoundly, “A.D. 1954.” 

From there he expounded what “A.D.” 
meant, and showed that nobody could 
deny that something mighty and mo- 
mentous had happened in order to 
change the calendar and even to change 
time itself. The phrase, “In the year of 
our Lord 1954,” as translated by John 
Baillie, gathered round it the deep truths 
of God's coming into the world, the reign 
of Christ which began on the morning 
of the Resurrection, and the continued 
hope which is the Christian’s greatest 
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asset in this world and the next. 

“What we have to do is to 
hold fast to the sole abso- 
luteness of God without, like 
the Hindu, thereby ceasing 
to believe in the immortal 
personality of man; and to 
hold fast to man’s immortal 
personality without, like the 
humanist, thereby elevating 
him to the rank of independ- 
ent divinity. Such is the dif- 
ficult balance which the 
Christian view has in all ages 
striven to maintain.” 

That is a typical piece of Baillie’s 
thought taken from And the Life Ever- 
lasting. It is full of luminous wisdom 
with the insight of the Christian philoso- 
pher who is prepared to believe as well 
as try to prove what he cannot know by 
direct evidence. 

John Baillie came into world leader- 
ship at Evanston in 1954 by acclamation 
as one of the Presidents of the World 
Council of Churches. To see him sitting 
with his colleagues in the presidium is 
to be reminded of the long tradition of 
reformed churchmanship which he rep- 
resents and which knows the why and 
wherefore of its churchmanship without 
any equivocation. 

But there is something more than the 
scholar and statesman about John Baillie, 
a something which you might not guess 
by listening to one of his lucid interven- 
tions in a debate, or more formal lectures 
on a set theme. This “something more” 
is revealed in his “Diary of Private 
Prayer,” which is a revelation of an inner 
life of contemplation and peace. He 
would not care for the word saint to be 
added to the scores of complimentary 
descriptions of himself which have been 
used over the years. But if to be a “saint” 
is to know what you believe, and to 
abide quietly in the faith you know, and 
to show that you are what you believe, 
then John Baillie qualifies for the de- 
scription. 

One does not acquire all this at once, 
however fortunate one’s birth and up- 
bringing. John Baillie owes a lot to the 
way he has come, but he is also creditor 
to a great unseen host who have learned 
about “The Way” from him. But per- 
haps, at seventy-two, he looks back most 
thankfully to the windy manse by the 
Gairloch on the western ocean where his 
father questioned him so early about the 
chief end of man. In a sense John 
Baillie’s life has been an answer to the 
question, for it is clear to all who know 
him that he is quite sure what the 
answer is. 





A Street-Corner 
Gang Grows Up 


(Continued from page 15) 


break it up by merging the boys into 
your regular youth program. Don’t talk 
religion to them unless they invite it, or 
you'll scare them away. Find some inter- 
est the boys have in common, and put 
them to work at it every day in the 
week.” 

“How about cars? They love tinkering 
with motors, and several of them own 
cars. 'm a mechanic myself, so I could 
help them.” Charles remembered the 
boys’ telling of trying to form a hot-rod 
club some months before. They had no 
organization and no discipline; in a 
rowdy fracas they had set fire to the 
garage a well-meaning man had let them 
use rent-free, and it had burned to the 
ground. 

“Have them try again, with super- 
vision,” the expert advised. 


On June 12, 1957, the Piston Pounders 
were organized. After studying the state 
highway code and the constitutions of 
other hot-rod clubs, the boys wrote their 
own bylaws. Any member ticketed for a 
traffic offense would be fined twice: once 
by the law, an equal amount by the club 
(two-thirds of the amount if over ten 
dollars). The boys ruled that any mem- 
ber would be expelled for reckless or 
drunken driving, or for racing on a pub- 
lic road. For incurring two speeding 
tickets in one year, or for committing a 
violation around a school or school bus 
stop, the penalty would be a year’s sus- 
pension from the club. 

In proof that they're in earnest, the 
members have suspended two boys, and 
permanently expelled one. All members 
are pledged to stop and help any driver 
in trouble, and to take no pay for their 
assistance. 

After a long search, the boys found a 
real-estate owner who didn’t know 
about the garage they'd burned down. 
He rented them three bays of a ram- 
shackle garage (rent is paid from week- 
ly dues of a dollar a member). Most of 
the boys have regular jobs, but every 
evening a number of them go to the 
combined garage-clttbhouse to work over 
their cars. The entire membership, now 
twenty-two boys, holds a business meet- 
ing every Tuesday evening. 

Although they've had a garage in 
which to work for less than a year, the 
Piston Pounders have already won six 
trophies in races sponsored by older hot- 
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nd clubs on the Island. One victory was 
on in a “drag race”—a speed competi- 
on held on a special track called a 
rag strip.” The other five trophies 
re won in “reliability races,” tests of 
fety and skill on mapped routes 
rough normal city and suburban traffic, 
But the boys have won something 
ore important: the respect and confi- 
fence of the community, which a year 
go thought of them as troublemakers. 
ecently Kiwanis gave the club a set of 
vols worth over a hundred dollars—the 
atest of several gifts. And Elder Millard 
eathers of the church says he'd be 
appy to have the Piston Pounders work 
ver his car. “I'd know these fellows 
vould do a conscientious, thorough job.” 





In this connection, the club seems to 
solving the vocational problem for 
many of the boys. A number of them 
juit school before graduation, but they 
an market their skill with motors with- 





ut a diploma to show. 

The boys have developed a show 
ibout hot-rods, featuring a film provided 
y an oil company. Thus far presented 
to five church and civic groups, the show 
arifies the difference between a hot-rod 
a car especially adapted for maximum 
eficiencvy—and a “shot-rod”—an unsafe 
rattletrap with a dangerous driver. In 
the craze for speed which followed 
World War II, the boys point out, more 
een-agers were killed or maimed by 
reckless driving than the entire casualty 
list of the Korean War, The hot-rod 
movement, now nationwide, has done 





much to promote safe, responsible driv- 
ing among young people. 
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In the story of the Oceanside hot-rod- 
ders, loose ends remain. This fall Charles 
Schleich returns to college; a new leader 
for the club must be found. And it can- 
not be reported that the boys have ap- 
plied en masse for membership in the 
church, But churchmen who have 
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worked with the club hold the view that 
the impossible takes a little longer than 
the merely difficult. 

“We didn’t go into this thing,” Pastor 
Jeandheur says, “to swell the member- 
ship of our church. Our first aim was to 
pull these boys back from the brink of 
teal delinquency—and I think we've 
succeeded.” But more may come of it, 
he hopes. Charles Schleich, who has 
worked most constantly with the club, 
says: “Already the boys think of Ocean- 
side Presbyterian as their church, even 
though they don’t come around very 
often, If some day they break down and 
join a church, we'll probably be the one.” 
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Sunday Go-to-Meetin’ Clothes 


[oye summer when it began to get really hot, the word went out in our 
church that gentlemen were welcome at service in their shirt-sleeves. In 
order to show that he really meant it, the minister told the ushers that they 
were not only allowed but expected to take off their jackets. Some of them 
did, and they looked a little bit odd, but they surely were cooler. But others 
were apparently unwilling to appear before the Lord, or perhaps their fellow 
men, so informally clad. They were brought up on the notion that you attend 
church in your Sunday go-to-meetin’ best, and they didn’t like to change. 

The time when “Sunday clothes” were for all day Sunday passed long ago. 
Nowadays, it is not unusual when you get home from church to put on the 
old slacks and the holey sweater. 

We still dress up for church, though, some of us to the nines. (Nobody 
ever is seen dressed to the tens, for some obscure reason.) Next to us on Easter 
in our church were three little girls in three little identical handmade dresses 
with embroidered rosebuds all over them. Their little white gloves had a 
border of rosebuds, too, and when they wriggled, their crinolines rustled 
crisply. They clearly were more interested in keeping their fresh frocks 
spotless than in death and resurrection, which is only natural in children. 

Their mother, a vision of elegance, seemed to share their interest. She had 
a rather glazed look, no doubt the result of the last-minute scramble to get 
everybody ready for Easter. Judging by the number of new chemises and the 
bower of flowery hats between me and the pulpit, a good many other people 
had felt that Easter wasn’t Easter if you didn’t have new clothes. The Easter 
sermon, not an easy one at best, had to penetrate a very glossy surface. 

People in every age have put on special, spotless garb as a mark of re- 
spect before they approached their deity, It is natural for us to want to 
dress with care for church. What we wear, whether it be glad rags or sack- 
cloth and ashes, isn’t really important in itself. But if a congregation is so 
busy deciding whether Mrs. Filbert’s hat is prettier than Mrs, Cashew’s that 
it can’t attend to the Scripture, Sunday clothes have got out of hand. Like- 
wise, if the dresses are so elegant that I feel out of place in my year-before- 
last’s summer sale number. 

“They do all their deeds to be seen by men; they make their phylacteries 
broad and their fringes long,” said Jesus, perhaps watching the Pharisees as 
they hurried to the temple in their Sabbath go-to-meetin’ clothes. 




















CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ Vindicating a Vision, by E. E. 
Elder. Centennial history of the 
Egypt and North Sudan Mission. 
Cloth, $3.50. 


@ The Tumbling Walls, by Marion 
and Edwin Fairman. This is a narra- 
tive survey of the United Presbyte- 
rian Church of North America mis- 
sion fields. .Cloth, $2.50; paper, 
$1.50. 


@ Two Become One. A bulletin 
presenting the background of the 
youth fellowship of The United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. before 
and after merger. Advisers will wel- 
come the bulletin. Charts and pic- 
torial illustrations are informative. 
6¢. 


@ How Much Is Enough? by John 
Thompson Peters. How much 
should Christians give to their 
church? How this question is an- 
swered makes a profound difference 
in every man’s life. An attractively 
illustrated 12-page leaflet in two 
colors. $2.00 per hundred. 


@ Know Your National Missions. 
A pictorial leaflet presenting the 
aims, program, and organization of 
the new joint Board of National 
Missions. Replaces This Is National 
Missions. Available in quantity. 
Free. 


@ Young Christians in an Old 
Land: West Indies Church. A forty- 
page booklet, with photographs and 
map, describing the person-to-per- 
son growth of the West Indies 
church. A new member of the “In 
the Field” series, providing material 
for the 1958-59 study theme “Chris- 
tian Concerns of North American 
Neighbors.” 20¢. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service: 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
416 S. Franklin St., Chicago 7, Il. 
234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED by Floyd V. Filson F 


Question: Revelation 7:4 refers to “a 
hundred and forty-four thousand sealed, 
out of every tribe of the sons of Israel.” 
I am told that this is the exact and 
complete number of those who will be 
saved. Is this so? 


Answer: If so, only Jews will be saved. 
All of us Gentiles will be eternally lost, 
for this verse says that these 144,000 
are from the tribes of Israel. They are all 
Jews. 


But look at verse 9. “A great multi- 
tude which no man could number, from 
every nation, from all tribes and peoples 
and tongues” stand before God’s throne. 
They are saved, They come from all the 
tribes of the earth. So it is clear that the 
figure 144,000 does not give the exact 
and literal and complete number of those 
who are to be saved. 


Some think that in this chapter verses 
3-8 refer to the Jews who will be saved, 
while verses 9-17 refer to the Gentiles 
who will be saved. This may be so. But 
it may be that the first passage describes 
in figurative language the Church in 
this world, in the time just before the 
persecution which the writer of Revela- 
tion expected soon, while the second 
passage describes the same group after 
the persecution, when they come to 
stand before God’s throne and thus en- 
ter final salvation. I think that this is 
probably the right interpretation of this 
passage. 


It may be objected that 144,000 is 
not the same as “a great multitude 
which no man could number,” and that 
therefore the two groups cannot be the 
same. I wish to suggest that we cannot 
take every number and detail of the 
Book of Revelation in a literal way. 
The 144,000, made up of 12,000 from 
each of the twelve tribes, may be a sym- 
bolic way of saying that God will watch 
over and keep safe all of his people 
from every group or tribe. 


This writer uses numbers and symbols 
to express important meanings. For in- 
stance, Jesus Christ is referred to as a 
priestly figure (1:13), the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah (5:5), the Root of David 
(5:5), a Lamb (5:6), a horseman in 
war (19:11), and The Word of God 
(19:13). Each of these ways of de- 
scribing Christ expresses a truth about 
who he is and what he does for his 


people. But we cannot take them lite 
ally or draw a picture that would co 
bine them into one portrait of him. 


So the numbers in chapter 7 of Re 
elation need not be literal. They expre 
the assurance that God will care for ead 
and all of his faithful people who 
to face persecution; if they only pr 
true to him, he will bring them throw 
safely, and they will stand before hi 
at the end and praise him for } 
gracious goodness to them. 


Question: Have the dead lost all meme 
and all interest in us? Ecclesiastes 9:44 
10 seems to say so. 


-—., ete &. TE ee, 


Answer: It is wrong to think th 
every Old Testament writer knew even 
thing that the New Testament writer 
did; the latter knew the facts about 
life, death, and resurrection of Je 
The Old Testament is much less explic 
about the future life than the Ne 
Testament is. Some Old Testamen 
writers even thought that death sep 
rated man from God (cf. Psalm 6: 
“In death there is no remembrance 0 
thee”). But others were convinced 
even in the realm of death (called 
Sheol) “thou art there” (Psalm 139:8)'° 
And the faith in resurrection comes t 
full expression in Isaiah 26:19 an 
Daniel 12:2. 


















In the New Testament, knowledge 0 
the resurrection of Christ and faith 
God will raise others is continually 
flected. Christ is risen; this is the clea 
witness of the Apostolic Age. And h 
will care for those who trust him. He 
promised the repentant criminal that b¢ 
would be with Jesus in Paradise thal 
very day (Luke 23:43). The dead Christ 
tians have fallen asleep in Christ (I 
Thessalonians 4:13-16), and will be 
raised to be with him. This sleep means 
less than the full fellowship and joy d 
the final Kingdom, but it does not mean 
knowing nothing of Christ or of loved 
ones, Even the wicked rich man of Luke 
16: 27-30 is said to remember and cafe 
for his family. How much more wif | 
those who have shared with us faith ify th 
Christ remember their loved ones withi§' 
concern. When we think of our departed ™ 
loved ones in the light of what we know 
of Christ, we may be sure that they 
have not forgotten us, just as we cannogy 
forget them. 
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m 6:34 Crandpa, Grandpa, we found some- 

ance ding this morning. Gary and Jimmy and 

ed thal are the only ones who know about it,” 

(calledphouted Chris as he dashed into Skipper 

139:8)ppven’s house. 

»mes ti Chris knew just where to find his 

19 an@gerandfather ever since he had retired as 
aptain of a salmon-fishing boat. On the 
lay the Skipper had said good-by to his 

edge ogetew, he had come home and hung his 

‘th thaptain’s cap on an abalone shell in the 

ally regeall. Now every day he would sit in a 

e cleocking chair on the porch and watch 

ind hagthe ships steam past. No one could coax 

'm. Haim to do anything, even to visit his 

that hégishermen friends. “I’m just a useless old 

se thaigtub, cast up on shore,” he would say. 

Chrisl Gary followed Chris out to the porch. 

rist (Ij Please come see what we found,” the 

“ill beboys begged Skipper Sven. 

mean You can tell me what it is,” Grandpa 

joy om'eplied gruffly. 

‘mea It’s too big to drag here. We want to 





lovedgshow you,” said Chris. 







f Luke “All right, I'll come. But mind you if 
d cara this is some kind of trick—” 
e wil Jimmy met them at the corner, The 





three boys and Skipper Sven went down 
the hillside of wild brush, followed the 
yartedg ail through the canyon, and finally 
know Came to the edge of Puget Sound. 

they “There it is,” said Jimmy, pointing to 


Lith in 
; with 









an old, barnacle-encrusted rowboat. 
Grandpa shook his head, “That old 


‘anno 
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HILDREN’S STORY by Veda Graves 


SKIPPER SVEN SAILS AGAIN 


tub’s not worth making a fuss about. 
It will never get you to the magic islands 
or weather the dangerous storms you 
three are always talking about. In fact, 
it won’t even get you out in the Sound 
to go crabbing.” 

Then he turned to look at the boys, 
and saw them fighting to keep back the 
tears. “Maybe you have something here 
after all, fellows,” he said hastily. “If 
you help me, we might make a fairly 
good boat of her yet. What do you say?” 

It was exactly what the boys were 
waiting to hear, “Let’s start now,” said 
Gary. 

Right away they began scraping the 
barnacles off the boat. Later they sanded, 
nailed, calked, and painted their “secret 
project,” working every morning and 
afternoon for two weeks. 

Finally, one afternoon, the boat was 
ready for a name. Taking turns, the boys 
painted Us in large letters on both sides 
of the boat. 

Next the boys moved into a huddle, 
then approached the Skipper. “We want 
you to be the captain, Sir, after we 
launch the Us tomorrow.” 

Grandpa’s face reddened, then looked 
stern. “You mean you want this useless 
old tub to be skipper of that old tub? 
If my old crew saw me in it, they would 
never stop joshing me. Don’t forget, I 
used to be captain of a salmon boat.” 

















“Oh, please, Skipper Sven,” said 
Jimmy, “we can’t have any adventures 
without a real live captain in our boat.” 

“Well, you boys got me started on 
this boat project, so I can’t walk out on 
you now, We'll give her a try tomorrow, 
but we'll stay away from the fishing 
docks.” 

After breakfast the next day, Skipper 
Sven stopped in the hall and took his 
cap off the abalone shell. “Guess I'll 
need my cap, since I'm captain of a 
boat again,” he said to Chris. 

Down at the shore, the three boys put 
on their life jackets and settled them- 
selves in the Us. Skipper Sven started 
the outboard motor he had bought, and 
headed the boat into the Sound. 

They circled around several times; 
then Skipper Sven straightened up and 
began to smile. Without saying a word, 
he steered the Us up to the docks where 
his old friends were mending their nets. 

“Look who's here—Skipper Sven. 
Where'd you ever find that old tub?” 
one of them called laughingly. 

“She may be an old tub, but she has 
lots of life left in her yet,” Grandpa an- 
swered, “And she’s not the only one.” 
He gunned the motor, and the boat 
churned out into the deep water. 

Chris winked at Jimmy and Gary. It 
had taken them just two weeks to get 
Skipper Sven back to sea again. 
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“Because of my nervous stomach, 


my doctor started me on Postum”’ 


“TI was nervous, irritable . . . my stomach didn’t feel right. 
I was tired most of the time . . . and yet, I slept poorly. 


*T loved coffee ... and I found the more nervous, upset and 
tired I felt, the more coffee I drank. 


‘Finally, I went to the doctor, and he pointed out that perhaps 
I was ‘over-coffeed’ . . . getting too much caffein. He suggested a 
change ... advised me to drink Postum instead .. . because 
Postum’s 100% caffein-free. 


‘And Postum’s really good ... doubly so because I feel and 
sleep so much better. My husband says I look younger, too!”’ 


PosTuM im 
wear 1S 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods; 





